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Literature. 


TO THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 


Come, snowdrop of the North! come, peeping thro’ 

The winter of our sorrow : come, thou pearl 

Of price and beauty, and thou shalt be set 

I the front of England’s second diadem. 

Come, daughter of a hundred old Sea-Kings— 

And every wind be hushed before the prow, 

And every billow smoothed beneath the keel, 

That brings sweet Denmark to her island-home! 

Come, come; a lover-Prince is waiting thee ; 

Come, change a Mother's grief to joy, and wipe 

With gentlest bridal-hand her tears away. 

Ocome; and when two hands are clasped in one, 

From Cornwall's cliffs to misty Orcades 

One shout of setae becl of Jon” 

One inextinguishable of joy, 

One jubilant noise shall rise a swell, and set 

Our island rocking in the startled seas ! 

Then come ; a loyal people and a true 

Will love thee, partly for thineown sweet sake ; 

Partly for his sake who will call thee “ wife ;” 

Partly for the honoured sake of him, who left 

Us sorrowing as it were but : 

Partly for the dear sake of her, who wears 

A royal diadem on widowed brows. 
—_—__>—_———- 


WHIST. 


There are three weaknesses, one or other of which is as- 
serted by one of those sayings which have well been defined 
as “the wisdom of many and the wit of one,” to beset even 
the most virtuous of gentlemen—Wine, Women, and Whist ; 
nor is the case entirely exceptional of persons of position be- 
coming a victim to the whole of them. 

Politics, Polemics, Science, Art, Literature, Law, or War- 
fare, may be followed as professions, without at all d 
from our fealty to the bottle, to the fair sex, or to what have 
been denominated (probably by some unlucky card-holder) the 
Devil’s Books. Duty and Necessity lead us to embrace some 
pursuit in life, but Love and Nature impel us to make choice 
of our amusements. Among the lower orders, I understand 
that Beer and Skittles are nd to possess considerable at- 
tractions; but of these I can say nothing of my own know- 
ledge. The former renders me dyspetic ; the latter is too ex- 
haustive a process for my physical strength. But about one 
of the three aristocratic w above named I know as 
much as most men, and am in a position to offer interesting 
information. 

As to Wine, you might put before me claret at seventy-two 
and at slastpake, and I should not be able to tell you which 
was which; while the instant that I have swallowed a glass 
of port, it runs to ~ or my great toe,and there you may 
see it, th: h the skin. 

As to the Fair Sex, I revere them, of course—and keep at a 
most respectful distance. I have known @ very pre c 
whist-player sink to shilling-points on getting married, and 
not long afterwards decline to “cut in again,” upon the ridi- 
culous ground that it was eleven o'clock. This is an argument 
against matrimony omitted by the ingenious Malthus, but to 
my mind it is most decisive. I do not object to y men 
dangling after young women—I object to nothing but a 
seventh man wanting to belong to my table—but the spectacle 
of a male fellow-creature five-and-thirty “in love,’ 
and unable to concentrate attention even upon trumps, is 
humiliating indeed. However, my opinion is worth nothing 
upon these points ; I know little : 
what is to be done by second hand with “ king, one, and you 
will receive the bect information, not even excepting that 
which can be got from the author of Cavendish. 

Whist is my line, my love, my all—my calling by “natural 

I am not engaged 








selection.” I believe I am a barrister w: 
in this delightful occupation, but that is merely an extraneous 
matter, like a wart on one’s nose. Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, in writing upon whist in Blackwood lately, —_ a 
friend of his who preferred to make £800 a year by science 
rather than by law—to spend his afternoons at the 

instead of Lincoln’s Inn. The Right Honourable Baronet is 
not of course astonished at this, but he 

praise; he is writing for the vulgar, and therefore, per! 
thinks fit to assume a conventional virtue; or, as is more 
likely, he is conscious of a himself given way to tempta- 
tion in the matter of politics, literature, and poetry, and for- 
borne to surrender himself, as he should have done, entirely to 
The Game. Thus he deals but faint commendation to one who 
has put aside the toys of the world, and sought, so to speak, 
the cloister with its silent joys. Let me remark, without se- 
verity, Sir Edward, that if you had not been dazzled by “the 
colonies,” or let your head run on King Arthur, and into 
Strange Stories (such as I hear about you, without, I confess, 
quite understanding their meaning), you would not ex 


social matters, but ask me | stak: 


haps, | card- 


when you have cursed the versatility of your genius, and 

wished it had stuck permanently (where I wil say for you I 

do believe it — points) to short whist. 

i Craft is gradually drawing towards its 
roper position—at the head of all social sciences. Other 
terary folks beside Sir Edward have taken upon themselves 

to set forth its excellences. In the severe pages of Macmillan, 

“whist” has even this year found an honoured home, while 

less recently it has obtained a lengthened eulogy in Al the 

Year Round. ‘The newspapers are just now of nothing 

else. In the true disciples of the Game, this sort of patronage 

does indeed but excite a smile; they do not require to have 
their lily painted, their precious metal gilded; but still, this 
awakening of the public to what is truly great, is pleasing to 

a lover of his species like myself, who looks upon the whole 

family of man as possible partners. I did not think, to confess 

the truth, that I should ever become a public instructor—that 
the tide of popular inquiry would ever set in my somewhat 
exceptional direction—but since I do find myself in a position 
to elevate my coun’ ,1 am not the man to shrink from 
my duties. ith literature, indeed, I am totally unacquainted, 
with the exception of a beautiful essay written by one Elia 
upon a certain Mrs. Battle's inions on Whist. Of all the 
celebrated women in the world, from Thalestris down to Mrs. 
Fry, I hold Mrs. B. to have been the chief. She played, in- 
deed, at short whist instead of — but that was the error of 
her Period ; she was born before the Age that would have ap- 
preciated her at her proper value. What a hearty contempt 
she had for amateurs—for s who will “make up a rub- 
ber to oblige!” Playing for nothing she justly stizgmatised as 

“ foolish,” and “those people as idiots” who were taken with 

a lucky hit under such circumstances. A whist-club ought to 

be erected to the shrine of that admirable woman, and in the 

Italian style, out of respect to Signor Elia, whom, from his 

name, I conclude to have belonged to that nation. She is de- 

serving of iar honour, inasmuch as women are only very 
rarely—* almost never,” as we say in Scotland—found to be 
good whist-players. The inferiority ot their sex is in this mat- 
ter most strikingly exhibited. Some of them play all their 
lives, from the moment (for there is such a moment, for all 
that the satirists assert) when they give up their first and last 
hope of matrimony, and yet never attain beyond mediocrity of 


skill. You may give them “the Blue Peter”* in three suits, 
without their remarking it, and when, after the e is over, 
you courteously remind them of their omission, they will con- 


tradict you point-blank. Moreover, they play too obviously 
for the money. Iam none of those hypocrites who pretend 
to enjoy sixpenny points ; but if people want to gamble—thatis 
to say, to make gain the highest object of play—let them be- 
take themselves to vingt-et-wn, and not desecrate the noblest 
game that dignifies our mortal nature by mean passions. 

The proper points at whist are relative, of course. Shak- 
speare himself tells us, “ What in the captain is but an excit- 
ing stake, would in the common soldier be rank lunacy,” or 
words to that effect. He foresaw, doubtless, how important it 
is that the humanising influence of whist should percolate 
through all ranks of society, even to the barrack-room, where, 
I trust, it may some day supplant AZ Fours, Put, r 
Neighbour, and other vulgar pastimes, the very names of which 
are demoralising. At the village club (where the attorney 
and the parson generally manage to get the better of the doc- 
tor and the farmers), the points are very properly “ —\~_ 4 
[I have heard even eae a rubber being played for, the 
points being disregarded altogether; but this was in a very 
savage district.) At the rector’s own house, and at the squire’s, 
the points are almost invariably “shilling,” and “ Would you 
like half-a-crown extra on the rub?” inquires our cutmstaioas 
blandly ; “ it is a matter of perfect indi ce to me.” 

At the London clubs, the points — acco! to the class 
of their members. The university and clerical fi 
last-named modest stakes, or sometimes advance to “ half- 
crown” points ; the political people, as a rule, adopt “ crowns,” 
but some of these play very —_ whist-clubs, such 
as the Portland, conceive that they have found the golden mean 
in “half-sove: ”” points ; and there are one or two @rggu- 
lar clubs which have, I am sorry to hear, scarcely any Ainys 
pe me Ne a wal ae forth iereritied 

mon- country apothecary, for thy 
Gass penae a thee poem hn we than do the risked half- 
sovereigns of thy medical brother of the town with his fifteen 
thousand a year. 

These matters are all comparative. There was onae a buil 
der, in a certain part of this metropolis, who owned but a sin- 
gle house. He could play at whist and cribbage, but beside 
those accomplishments, and the edifice in question, he fpr 
ed nothing. He determined, therefore, to combine gifts, 
that the one might strengthen the other. He 
very wealthy gentleman of his own profession, and of* simi 
tastes, to play a game of cribbage for a house. A Valuer, I 
suppose, was appointed to select, from the various mansions 
of the richer party, a building as commensurate to this ewe- 
lamb of brick and mortar as possible, but, anyhow, the pro- 
posal was acceded to, and the game was played. A (as we 
will call the challenger, so as not to be li us) found himselt 
by the result of this contest in possession of é#o houses, and in a 
position (from his own desperate pout of view) to double his 

e. After afew more games B, finding himself deprived 
of an acre or two of houses, insisted upon changing the e 
to ‘double dumby.’ At this deadly game, it is Cnispered that 
their stakes were fixed at house points and a square on the rub- 
ber. And it is added, that when they were much excited, and 
one of them had won the first game, he would lay the 
other the customary ‘five to two’ in crescents. It is on record 
that they never quarrelled, except with respect to some ‘ skel- 


i 


after a night’s play, — — which he had staked (without 
eS M valuable tenements in the neigh- 
of the Regent’s Park. After that circumstance, the 
house-valuer was permanently retained as referee at their 
table, and the winner gave him an unoccupied dwelling, 
for fee, at the end of every evening; thus he also got to be a 
tes - der in time, — without the slightest 
isk. e above, of course, appears > umiing to persons 
of ordinary wealth ; but let it be charitably remembered that 
B was immensely rich, and that A had become so by winning 
of him ; so that, after all, the points may not have been ex- 
cessive. 

Now the female, when at whist, is commonly as anxious 
about the stake as is a hen with respect to the eggs she sits 
upon, to the decrease of which she has the most passionate ob- 
jection, but to the increase none whatever ; and when the luck 


pose 

yourself so much as you do to the just reproofs of B and C (you | against her, she rates her partner soundly, as though it 
know who I mean), in respect to the management of trumps. a his du’ cards. 
Even a man of your undoubted talents cannot afford to give a 
divided allegiance to whist. It is impossible that you can 

* perly versation 


of the game, with your mind’s 
ering now to Westminster Abbey, and now to Pa- 


ity to have ‘ packed’ the 
But a truce to rebukes; my subject is a cheerful one, and 


pro-| deserves to be treated sunnily. 1 have the pleasure, then, to 





* To the The Blue Peter is a method of “asking for 


;| trumps” from your partner, without speech, or kicking him (or 





her) under the table, 





my | slab of wood for this 


etons’ at Kilburn, which A found himself in possession of 


inform all whom it may concern, that there is no place—un- 
less where propriety would dictate to the con —where 
whist cannot be played. Believe one who has it every- 
where, from up a tree, toa stalactite cavern by torch-light. 
Since, however, opportunities of that precise nature are ex- 
ceptional, I will not dilate upon them, but confine myself to 
circumstances which may occur to everybody. In Mayor A.’s 
hist, there is a frontispiece which represents 
four playing that game inside a coach, and tour en- 
gaged in the sane pursuit on the top of it. I Aave played out- 

e a coach, but it was always under difficulties. layer 
had to place his thumb down carefully upon ant both 
as it was dealt and as it was played, lest it saould be blown away, 
and there was no place except one’s pocket in which to put the 
tricks. Inside the coach, was of course, a delightful spot—a 
perfect bower of whist, built, as it seemed, for the very pur- 
pose. A railway carriage is even more appropriate. “By se- 
curing the carriage to yourself and your three or four friends, 
= insure a spare cushion to form the table. The weary 

ours of travel fly by unnoticed; and if you need scientific ap- 
probation, you may get it from the Lancet, which, I am told, 
objects ‘ to reading’ and to ‘ looking out of window’ while the 
train is in motion, but considers cards to be the very best loco- 
motive ———- At the same time, I would not play with 
strangers, who either win your money, or give you in charge 
to the police for having won theirs. 
I shall never forget coming up by the train, on one occasion, 
frum Cambridge, in my un, uate-days, without the proper 
number ef companions. There were only three of us, and one 
of these had some unreasonable objection to ‘dumby.’ There 
was a fourth man inthe it is true, but we did not know 
him, and he looked like an m. Boldface, of me 
shuffled the cards, and we all cast longing glances in the di- 
rection of the Unknown ; but he had cov: his features with 
the Guardian, and no could be gathered from them of 
hope or otherwise. Then I proposed that we should cut for 
who should ask the venerable ——— to make a fourth; so 
we drew for ‘ first knave ; and the lot fell upon Dewdrop of 
Downing. Now, Dewdrop was a painfully shy man, and would 
rather have stormed a battery than asked any such question ; 
nevertheless, the little fellow was not one to shrink from his 
duty. With a faltering voice and a countenance as red as a 
peony, he observed: ‘Sir, we are alas, but three; would you 
object to assist us in this emergency ? 

“I shall be most en ’ replied the annem, hastily 
cramming the Guardian into a carpet-bag with his feet. “ Why 
didn’t you ask me before? Iam the dean of a small but res- 
ie college at Oxford. Some weak undergraduates think 
it wicked to save your eyes by pla: whist in a railway car- 
Se esas ae eee ty with them, there- 
fore I never play on the Great Western ; but, on any other, 
nothing gives me r pleasure.” 

And a very played. 
Where a spare cushion is not to be had, a judicious dona- 
tion to a railway porter will generally procure a piece of deal 
or an advertisement-board to serve as a table. I do know ea 
gentleman who habitually carries about with him a folding 
especial purpose ; but this is apt to arouse 
suspi in the minds of ee. who, not knowing that 
—gainebcamaape 
tobe a . 
I was once persuaded by a number of young ladies to take 
them to a county ball, a species of amusement but little in ac- 
cordance with my tastes or period of iife. The whist at such 
SS 3 ee than the effervescent 
k at the ensuing supper resembles the true vintage of 
champagne; the bassoon and sustained thought are incompa- 
tible; moreover, the whist-table is but too often placed in the 
same room with the dancers, so that if you look up from your 
work, your eye falls upon a score of revolvin, with flow- 
ers in hands—like so ay See ubs—which is 
not an Aid to On occasion in question, how- 
ever, this was not the case, for there was absolutely no whist- 
table at all. The inn in which the ball was held was small 
and full, so that no room could be for our diversion. 
The high-sheriff himself, who was and stout like me, and 
totally _~ = , was Se 
cessary apartment for w ; @ retired post-captain, a res- 
pectable medical practitioner, were 
ber—space alone was wanting to us. 
had us adjourn to his house, but I did not like to leave my 
young ladies. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the post-captain hesitatingly, ‘I am stay- 
ing in the hotel, and have a small bedroom at the top of the 
house, which is very much at your service.’ We accepted this 

— enthusiasm. It wasa —_ “oc A 
ut we all four to squeeze into it. high. 
and myself a caly oe chairs; the doctor sat on a 
cast of onan 1 used for sustaining a teau, which 
required del and now and then collapsed, and 
inched him rather ly; the sea-captain sat on the bed. 
here was no table, but we played on a little ay thing, 
called, I believe, ‘a biddy,’ enjoyed ourselves immensely. 
The only misfortune was, that | young ladies never thought 
of looking for me in this secluded apartment, and went away 
home by themselves, after all. 

I have often played whist in a wood, in summer-time, but 
one occasion remains indelibly impressed my mind. It 

in the neighbourhood of Cam! , when I was 


y-rug on the grass in place of a table, and sat 
legged, like Turks, to a game at whist,* sub tegmine fagi. 
would doubtless have gone well, but sate 
norance of the inhabitants of the village adjacent, who, 
of the vicinity of the university, were totally uncivilised. 
ne of these creatures having discovered us, gave informa- 
tion to his fellows and we were soon surrounded by a 
circle of clowns. No savages could have been more 
the painted which we held in our hands, nor 
ve their wonder more uncouthly. One would 
four gentlemen playing whist 
in a wood before. As their astonishment lessened, their auda- 
city, as usual, increased ; and we had J ag J to play ‘ dum- 
by,’ while one of our number kept off the intruders with the 
whip. At last, we hit u 
| three of the biggest to drive away the rest, and co 


> 
“< 


uded our 
amusement in comparative calm. As an incidental circum- 
stance, I remember too, that, 
thoroughly acquainted with the accomplishments of a groom 
(for this is a of honour among young gentlemen at col- 
in restoring our animal to vehicle, we fastened the 


* It may be said, Where were the cards? But Ambrose Jones 
was with us (commonly called St. Ambrose), who at that time— 
whatever he may do now that he is an archdeacon—never moved 








without a pack of cards, 
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belly-band over his back ; in consequence of which, as we as- 
ied the next of those very moderate elevations which stand 
for hills in Cambridgeshire, the shafts flew up, and myself and 
my companions were, in the Scotch sense, skedaddled—spilt. 
I could tell you fifty more adventures connected with 
whist that would make you smile, but scarcely one at which 
the moralist need hold up a disapproving finger. The sociali- 
ty that is developed, the sympathy that is evoked by this fas- 
cinating game are beyond all —; As for the people whe 
play only for their own hands, and have no interest in the 
success of their partner, save a selfish one—who do not en- 
liven the pauses of the game with pleasant talk, but are ever 
feeling the money in their pockets as it dwindles or increases, 
I wish they would leave honest gentlemen to their friendly 
rubbers, and §° play by themselves. Pestilent fellows these, 
of whom it delights me to win half-a-crown rather than to 
take five shillings from better: they rob whist of half its 
charms. 





Among intimate friends, although the rules of the game 
should be always most strictly adhered to, a little banter is per- | 
missible. “You may put your night-caps on,” is a remark 
sometimes addressed by one who has the game in his hand to 
his crest-fallen adversaries; or, “ You may write home to your 
friends.’ There are some stock phrases used by some ac- 
quaintances of my own, which appear to me very laughable 
and pleasant, although they would be most indecorous at a 
club. One who sees that the game is irretrievably lost, will 
remark to his partner dolorously: “The fox perceiving his 
end draw near, observed to his friend the goose’—— The 
end of the quotation, if it be such, is not known, but the pa- 
thos of the fragment, in connection with the mournful circum- 
stances of the case to which it alludes, is touching indeed. 
Another gentleman is accustomed to commence any unusual- 
ly bold A with a motto borrowed from the French Revolu- 
tionists: “ Death to Tyrants; Blood ;’ which being uttered 
by a remarkably mild individual, with spectacles, has a most 
humourous effect. Another, with a perfectly worthless hand 
of his own, will inquire of his adversaries, “ Will you chuck, 
and save time?” and it is on record that a stranger was, on | 
one occasion, so impressed with the superhumanly confident 
manner of the speaker, as to chuck accordingly—that is to 
say, throw up his cards in the most unfounded despair. I am | 
well aware that all such behaviour as this is most reprehensi- 
ble; but there are societies—those of one’s old college-friends, 
for instance—and seasons—such as New Year's Eve—when 
even —oees may unbend a little. 

Let me conclude, however, in decorous fashion, and with a 
proper moral “ iag.” When I wrote,“ one may play almost 
anywhere at whist, so far as convenience goes,” I should have 
added, “ but not at almost any time.” The town whist-player, 
as is well known, very rarely —_ after dinner; but after 
supper, no man should play. “ Early to bed,” is the motto of 
all sensible players. Be sure, too, that the pursuit of this en- 
chanting game does not tempt you to neglect your duties in 
other respects. Do all your work thoroughly before you sit 
down. Without putting the matter upon higher ground, there 
is nothing that injures an honest man’s game more than the 
reflection that he has left a duty unfulfilled; his conscience 
whisks away his attention, and his money and his temper are 
then pretty sure to follow. Whist embittered the death-bed 
of the great Metternich. 

Fifteen years before his death, that great statesman knew 
little of the wondrous game, as full of wiles and ms 
as his own crafty mind. I was walking with him at that 
period in a gallery of his own house at Vienna, and through 
an = door we perceived some ladies of his family playing 
at whist. 


. ee is a game,” remarked he,“ only fit for women and 
fools.” 

I smiled, and shook my head. 

“I have played whist for fifty years, I tell you,” continued 
the prince, a little heated by my pantomimic contradiction, 
“and I think Iam capable of forming an opinion.” 

“You have played something for fifty years, prince,” re- 
turned I pityingly, “ but you never played whist in your life.” 

The astute Austrian was so struck with the audacious con- 
fidence of my assertion, that he submitted to become my pu- 
S in the science. I do not say that he surpassed his tutor, 

for that would be gross flattery; but he very soon wnlearned 
what he knew, and got to play a most admirable game. He 
threw himself into this new art with his accustomed energy, 





doura. Nature showers her gifts over the land with disorder- 
ly generosity. Nothing can keep in its place, for some other 
thing that struggles with it. The flowers go clam aod 
strolling over walls and walks like beautiful unruly children, 
wild with delight, and liberty, and health. There is every 
day a succession of new flowers. Yesterday my garden was 
all white, to-day it seems blue ; to-morrow it may be rose-co- 
lour again, as it was a week ago, but every day brings some- 
thing new and lovelier than the day before, revealing wonders 
of nature and un changes. : 

The very sky seems made up of jewels heaped together in 
store from heaven’s own treasury. Here, near the sun, are 
some small bright-tinted clouds which look like a cluster of 
priceless rubies and opals tossed carelessly upon the skies, 
from the brow of some fair Spirit at repose. Near them is a 
fine mosaic of turquoise and white cornelian intermingled, 
which might serve to pave one of the courts of heaven; and 
yonder, on the verge of the horizon, are endless fields of 
amethyst. Round the sun himself, cluster diamonds of into- 
lerable brightness, and round the moon, his bride, are pearls. 
Very beautiful is the milky way on moonless nights. My 
nozzir, or butler, too, has peculiar opinions respecting the 
milky way. He informs me, that at the time of the Flood the 
windows of heaven were opened, and these light streaks in 
the sky come from chinks that could not be properly closed 
again. 

I am living in two climates. Around me, in my garden, is 
sunshine, bright and warm. Roses of purple and rich yellow 
hues, such as are never seen in our parterres, bow their lovely 
heads ceremoniously to each other in demure merriment, and 
turn aside from the wooing airs to titter and whisper among 
themselves. Small white leaves of unknown flowers, who are 
gathered together in a countless host, fall with every light 
wind, making mimic snow, as if in mockery of the wintry 
storm. But beyond, on the mountain close by, is real snow 
and ice; I have the snow to cool my sherbet, and it is served 
to freshen my fruits. The ice is like crystal, enchanted crys- 
tal, which dissolves in a thousand lustrous hues as I look 
at it. 

= nozzir, who sees me sometimes looking musingly up- 
wards at the snow on peak and in ravine, tells me that the 
sky is made of ice, and that is why the summits of all moun- 
tains which approach near to it are frozen. 

If I go in-doors to seek the shade at noon, bright 7 
are spread beneath my feet, and the room in which I doze 
throngh the heat of the day, in company with pleasant visi- 
tors from dreamland, is full of Eastern luxuries. The floor is 
strewn with embroidered cushions, soft divans, and shawls, 
and gilded wares; and cambric pillows filled with rose-leaves 
to cool the heated temples and invite repose, that I may be 
fresh and wakeful in the glorious night-time. By-and-by the 
walls around are painted with flowers, and bright with gilding 
newly done. Looking-glasses are let into them and reflect a 

ed personage whom I hardly recognize as the = 
and shaven Englishman who read the City article in the 7’ 
with such interest, and who wore such very tight clothes, 
and who was all bestrapped and umbrellaed in a club-house, a 
few months ago. My windows are of stained glass, very small, 
and diamond-shaped like those in English cottages ; but when 
the sun shines through them they look like beautiful jewels. 
I can fancy I um living in the palace of gems which the slave 
of the lamp built for Aladdin, and I must be careful not to 
ask for a roc’s egg, lest it should all tumble down and vanish. 
It is neither of one story nor of two, but both! part of 
it being one story, and part of ittwo. It might have been 
built by a child at play with cards. There is a range of rooms, 
some high and some low, round a spacious court "with a foun- 
tain in the centre, and a piece of ornamental water, round 
which strut birds of gorgeous feather; and a fawn gambols 
and plays with my n 's daughter, a little maid scarce five 
years old. The fountain is blue and silver, full of living wa- 
ters, talking always. Over the low rooms are other low rooms, 
the two ther about the size and height of one high room, 
but not quite, and so quaint juts and corners and poles make 
up the difference. Wooden shutters are in front of these rooms, 
and extend, like French windows, almost from the ceiling to 
the ground. Above these shutters are constructed queer little 
spaces like a honeycomb. They are covered sometimes with 
stained glass, and sometimes with oil-paper painted of many 
colours, and they serve for windows. When these shutters are 
open, the room is shaded from the sun by a prettily striped 











and soon became passionately attached to it. Years after- 
wards, an express arrived with dispatches for him from Gali- 
cia, and found him d at his favourite game. He placed | 
the papers on the mantel-piece, and went on playing through- | 
out that night, and far into the morning. When the part 
broke up, he was horrified to discover that upon his immedi- 
ate reply depended the fate of two thousand innocent persons. 
The infamous “ Galicien massacre” would never have taken | 


canvas awning. There are nests of little pigeon-holes and 
nooks, and shelves and corners, about the rooms, that there 
is a place for everything. It is quite a doll’s house. 

My palace had nearly all fallen down when I took it ; though 
it belonged to a prince of the blood. But it was built up nD 
as if by magic. A rush of workmen appeared. They fumed 
about, and halloaed to each other, and fought and were beaten, 
and behold! the house rose from its owns ruins. To be sure 


place, . Metternich had not loved whist “not wisely,” but | the walls are only built of mud and water. When the winter 
too well.” 


————_——_— 


MY COUNTRY-HOUSE IN PERSIA. 


I am living in a garden. My companions are birds, and 
trees, and flowers. I know them all intimately, and rhe _4 


all quick with the delicious airy life of fairyland. I know the | silken sack of scarlet and yellow. 
talking-bird, who seems to discourse to aval worlds invisible, 


telling me to be content with the great joy of living. Perha) 
he has brought his sweet grave talk rin some ae 
dise, which 


rain comes they will be washed away egain. About my house 
ate spiders, so big as to be quite bogey spiders; and there are 
preposterous giants of beetles who _— my floors at night, 
and aldermen blue-bottles, and fleas like dwarf crabs. 

A man has been sent for from the city on the day of my ar- 
rival to make my bed, which is a laughable mass of wool in a 
He arrives on horseback 
and clatters into my room as if on an errand of life and death. 


ps | Then he sits down to talk and smoke with my nozzir as if he 
para- | had nothing to do at all. By-and-by he sits on his knees be- 


uman = are not yet blessed enough to behold. | side an immense instrument like a harp with one string, and 
I know the breeze, that comes at noon-day, fresh from the | takes a large mallet of polished wood in his right hand. Then 
mountains, like a wild romp, tossing about the leaves, and | comes my nozzir and rips open the bed with a carving-knife, 
breaking the still sunshine of my garden. I know the gentle | and together they beat out the wool, lock by lock, to a plea- 


zephyrs, stealing along the lovers’ si 


gh, scarcely heard, but | sant kind of music, lovking as serious as children at play the 
felt delightfully. I know the airs of early morning, so 
and friendly; and I know the sound of the trumpet, which | away again as he came. 


comes from the king’s palace at dawn. It is a laughable tram- 
t, though the trumpeter, a solemn man, whom 
very proud of it. I know the water, which comes rushin 


only di to visit me twice a week. I know, also, the di- 
vine calm of the daybreak, and could translate into earthly 
words the birds’ hymn of thanksgiving for the return of 
-. All nature prays at the dawn of a summer day in the 
At night the moon is my mistress. She is so near, she seems 
quite at home among my flowers, as if she lived with them, 
or had a palace of gems in the snowy mountain at whose base 
my garden grows. 
Around me there is a fresh and wonderful exuberance of 
life. The whole garden blooms in the magnificent pomp of 
an mid-summer, and looks like one gorgeous nosegay. 
Roses are there in such profusion that they clamber up the 
stems of tall trees, and smother the very leaves on them with 
their multitude of buds and blossoms.” Trunk and branches 
seem all stifled and conquered in that soft embrace. I lie 
down even upon roses—such a swarming bevy of fragrant 


while. A tomaun is given to the bed-maker, and he gallops 


The roof of my house, which overlooks a wide landscape, 


know also, | and is flat as a terrace, would be a pleasant walk when the 


i g | sun has gone down, and it would be nice to dine there on these | 
all over my garden like a prodigal wf with his train, who 


| dewless ae and look down u the garden, and con- 
| found.the politics of the earwigs and spiders who seek one’s 
| acquaintance in the gloaming. But there are some ts’ 
| houses about, which my terrace commands, and I ht wit- 
| ness a lady’s toilet; so that this would not do at all. 
| I have a great many servants—wonderful people—red and 

blue, and yellow, and black, and white. Their names are all 
| from the Arabian Nights—Hassan and Ahmed, and Ali, Nou- 


|reddin, Mohammed, and Ibrahim, Sadik and Kerrin. My| 


| household, also, is quite . 1 call my servants “ - 
cha,” my children ; and we are indeed of the same family. 
But they are seldom at home, and their friends, also of varie- 


ted colours, come to supply their places. It is all the same ; 


a score of rice-eaters are ready at any time to do my bid- 


ding. 1 might have a dozen more if I chose, all watching my | up to him at a 
Tooke, think neal | 


g mea curiosity, bragging about me as 


tonish their friends of many hues. Sometimes they bring 
them back ; Sometimes they omit this ceremony. One 
of them walked about all day yesterday with @ little patent 
match-box, and everybody to whom he exhibited it cried 
“Wonderful!” My servants are eternal talkers, and always 
find such excellent reasons for all they do, that it is impossible 
to catch them tripping, and it is far better to submit to their 
ways. It is also, I find, far cheaper. If I am so extravagant 
as to have a difference of opinion with any of them, he is sure 
to come to me the next day and say, “Ah, Sahib! because 
r broke my heart last night you must give me a new coat.” 

do not find by experience that a refusal to do so ever settles 
the question. 

I have Aladdin’s talismans, and the Slave of the Lamp and 
the Slave of the Ring at my call. metimes a genius witha 
flowing beard, and dressed in bright-coloured silks and satins, 
comes in to bring me a pretty turquoise, or a golden bridle- 
chain. Perhaps I shall have to pay for that turquoise and 
gold chain, if | keep them. Perhaps they have been brought 
to me for sale by a wandering trader, or some neighbour's ser- 
vant. But a to think that they are given to me bya 
genius as enchanted gifts, or that they are sent to me as among 
the wonders of the world by some friendly magician. A bridle- 
chain which will give my horse the fleetness of the wind, a 
turquoise which will render me invisible to my enemies. 

When I smoke, I seem to have an enchanted pipe made of 
a living man, all blue and yellow and gold; with a face dark 
and handsome, and with humble eyes. The pipe walks away 
when I have done with it, and talks if I speak. The bowl of 
my pipe is of gold, enamelled round with portraits copied 
from an English Book of Beauty, which, somehow or other, 
found its way to Tehran. 

If I ask for food, it comes in such a tray as the Fairy Pari- 
Bancu might have served to Prince Ahmed in her — of 
rocks. Fragrant wines, bright as amber, and smelling all of 
flowers, in bottles of unknown shape, are upon the tray ; and 
large fruits, melons of great size, and grapes in gigantic bun- 
ches freshly gathered, with the virgin bloom upon them. 
Meats, too, are there, served in tempting mouthfuls upon sil- 
ver skewers of cunning device, and snowy flaps of bread, thin 
as a handkerchief, to protect my fingers when I take the dainty 
morsels still frothing from the fire. Iced sherbets and milk cu- 
riously prepared and whiter than snow, with rice like pearls, 
and pom pips like rubies, and pickles cut in quaint 
figures, with wild truffles and sweet honeycomb. This is my 
meal. It is all like enchantment. It comes in at a sign, and 
goes away ata sign. It comes noiselessly on men’s heads, 
while I am listening to the cuckoo flitting from tree to tree, 
and to the nightingales who sing here in the daytime. It goes 
away while I am asking the leaves of the Marguerite for the 
secret of my lady’s heart. 

If I lose any of my treasures, my nozzir, a stately man— 

lum colo’ |—will propose to send for the king’s astrologer. 

e King’s astrologer will come with his conjurations and dis- 
cover the thief by oe arts. Then every one will be in 
such a fright that the lost article will be speedily found, or the 
thief will have taken sanctuary at the tomb of a saint, leaving 
his place vacant in the household. Then my nozzir will teli 
me how, once upon a time, wishing to dispose of an enemy, 
he appealed formally to the said astrologer, who caused his 
enemy's death by writing the name of that enemy upon a piece 
of paper, and wering it in the earth. He will assure me that 
no secrets are hidden from the astrologer; and that he is the 
most potent of magicians. 

M) cook wishes to go to the bath. If I gently hint to him 
that we have not dined, he admits this cheerfully, but adds 
that his brother will cook to-day, for he has tried a fall in the 
Koraa, and finds that it will be lucky for him to bathe now. 
There is no resisting such an argumentasthis. So his brother 
arrives speedily to cook the dinner. He is a yellow man, and 
comes on horseback of course, bringing other brothers with 
him ; and a lamb which is to be roasted whole in my garden. 
It is soon skinned and spitted on the branch of a tree, a large 
fire is made upon the d, and it roasts merrily. Bearded 
figures, eager for the feast, awn busily round it, thwacking 
each other, and quarrelling loudly from time to time. Among 
them is a bottle of wine as big as a watering-pot. It must 
hold at least two gallons. No such bottle no such cooks 
are to be seen elsewhere but in a pantomine. The lamb 
roasted whole is tin at last with a mighty fuss and bus- 
= and a slice from the shoulder, which is supposed to be the 

t morsel, is specially cut out for me. For a lamb is 
rather a rarity, and is not always to be hadin Persia. A lamb, 
say the shrewd shepherds, grows up to be a sheep, and a sheep 
is worth more than a lamb. 

During the Moharrem, my gardener asks for leave to go to 
@ mosque and weep for the imaums. I inquire why he wants 
to weep ! and he tells me that moollahs say that angels descend 
and catch the tears of all who weep for these saints ; and that 
their tears are carefully preserved and kept at the gates of pa- 
radise. Tears so shed, he assures me, should bg put in a flask, 
for they are sovereign charms nst sickness and the evil 
eye. ‘Then Iremember how ent is the custom, and the 
worés of the Psalmist, “ Put thou my tears into thy bottle.” 

One servant stops — while eating fruit, of which the 
Persians devour an in e quantity in summer, and com- 
ing softly up to me, bows himself sideways, after the manner 
of his people, and respectfully inquires the exact time. | 
answer him, and he then asks to be excused for further at- 
tendance that day, in order that he may go immediately to 
tailor and order the new coat which I have ne him. 
The stars, he declares, would not be propitious were the coat 
to be cut out at any other time. My nozzir I will 
defer having a window mended till the next day, order 
that he may consult a friend, who is a magician, on the 
subject. 

‘Phen I am of easy faith, for there is a marvellous childlike 
flavour about my servants’ talk and stories, very Eastern and 
very charming. I love to be borne along in the far away cur- 
rent of these strange things, and let my household do with me 
as they will, follo their customs, leading the same life as 
they do, which is a pleasure ever curious and new to me. It 
is said that the Persians are liars, and that the fine old tradi- 
tion that they only know how to draw the bow and speak the 
truth is a fable. 1 do not say so. I think that they love to let 

their imaginations banquet upon mysteries. 
My — = all have houses of their own, and speak very 
| grandly about them. One servant knows a little English, and 
every now and then he comes to me with a melancholy face, 
and says, “I vont teo goo too ooze,” which means to say that 
he is wife-sick. : ? ° 

If I ride abroad, the deevs—genii—are with me in theshape 
| of five gorgeously-arrayed and mounted servants. If any per 

















son gets in our way, he is beaten out of it. My servants ride 
ing canter, take his own stick from him, 


and belab him sound) 





nate to themselves, paling ence sayings for me, and 
them hither and thither 


ing | collar, while another wh 
‘ at the bazaars. They take tue | 
ies as might have been at the court of the Princess Ba- | things off my desk or dressing-table, and show them to as-! ceives his 


with it, one holding him by th 
away at him with both hands in 

the Punch and Judy style. The man who was in the 

umbly, noticing it litthe mor’ 
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he was a wooden man; but sits Lome Seo his horse till my | 
servants are out of breath, and return his stick. Then he | 
seems quite refreshed, and prances —y ! playfully, flourishing | 
pis hand in the air as it no had happened, and they 

go wheeling and capering round and about together. It must 
be a pantomime, or enchantment. 

When we ride abroad, it is quite a jubilee. My servants, 
those wild horsemen, gallop round and round me, and have 
mimic fights with each other, and fire joy-volleys with their 
guns in the air, falling over and over often, and getting up 
again like wooden men who can do themselves no > 

My horse isa milk-white Arabian. His housings are of gold 
and precious stonés. The reins of his bridle are of light-blue 
silk, and tassels of silver hang from his neck with a talisman, 
upon which is written a verse from the Koran, to preserve us 
from the evil eye. On such a steed Firouz-Shah bore off the 
Princess of Bengal, and Codadad appeared for the first time 
before the King of Dyarbekir. Sometimes in our ride we 
meet a great lord who lives on the other side of the valley. It 
is the Sadrazam, the mightiest of the servants of the king of 
kings. He is a handsome man, of a noble and dignified pre- 
sence. Toil, and Gon, and public care oe 4 be read upon 
every line of a face such as men can hardly look upon without 
liking, or women without love. He rides along, attended bya 
splendid train of nobles, with their squires and men-at-arms, 
towards his country-house hard by. For his highness loves 
his garden, too, in this wonderful summer-time. 

Occasionally we meet the king himself with a t crowd 
of carriages, containing the ladies of the court, and horsemen, 
and soldiers, and led horses. He is a ious prince, courte- 
ous and handsome. He fixes his eyes full upon us as we pass 
by, which is the royal manner of returning a salute in Persia. 
The king’s dress is of that beautiful soft peach-colour which 
predominates in the finest shawls; he wears the armlets of 
jewels which belong to royalty, and with the regal plume of 
diamonds in his hat. With his majesty rides the ~~~ 
rent. Heisa —* boy, with fresh, fat, little cheeks, just big 
enough to sit upon his horse. 

But it is not always that I can make certain of an after- 
noon’s ride. Just as we are about to start, a messenger ma 
come in haste to ask my servants to a marriage, and they all 
go away by magic. We must ride when they come back. 
Our grand excursion is of course to Tehran, whither we are 
obliged to go on days of public ceremony. This is a very 
complicated affair indeed. e must cx and plet 
our little journey within the precise time fixed by an astrolo- 
ger, who frequently obliges us with his company at dinner- 
time, and who has constituted himself a part of the establish- 
ment on all occasions of unusual solemnity. If this sage, 
however, should not be doing us the honour of a visit on that 
day, we send to consult him before we start, and we halt at a 
little distance from the city and despatch a messenger to his 
private residence, to ascertain that the stars have not changed 
their minds, and to make quite sure of things. 

Then we go home by moonlight, with the nightingale band 
hymning loud anthems round us, and all the flowers and trees 
at prayer. There stands my house among the gardens, sleep- 
ing in the rays of the moon. But I find everybody up. 
No one ever seems to go to bed during the summer in Persia. 
And why should they? Even now I can see to read my 
brother's letter, which the gholaum has brought to-day from 
Tabreez, and sit down to dream of the homeland. 

But here is my neighbour’s daughter, a pretty little thing, 
wild as a gazelle,and asshy. She has a ted face, and 
fingers tipped with henna, and eyebrows dyed with reng. Her 
feet and arms are bare, but there are jewels of great price upon 





them. She is quite covered with gems, but her eyes are 
brighter than the brightest of them, and her skin is wondrous 


fair. On her little neck is a necklace of inestimable value. 


enamelled. 


the murderous saw drove me into the open air, but in the 
second hospital which I visited, a wounded man had just ex- 
pired, and J aneuntenel his body at the threshold. The lan- 
terns hanging around the room within streamed fitfully upon 
the red eyes and half naked figures. All were looking up, and 
vy b. pleading monotone : “ Is that you, doctor?” Men, 
with their arms in slings, went restlessly up and down, smarting 
with fever. Those who were wounded in the lower extrimeties, 
body, or head, lay upon their backs, tossing even in sleep. 
They listened peevishly to the wind whistling through the 
chinks of the barn; they followed one with their rolling eyes ; 
they turned away from the lantern glare, which seemed to 
sear them. Soldiers sat by the severely wounded, laving their 
sores with water. In many wounds, the balls still remained, 
and the flesh was swollen and discoloured. There were some 
who had been shot in the bowels, and now and then these 
poor fellows were frightfully convulsed, breaking into shrieks 
and shouts. Some of them iterated a single word, as “ Doctor,” 
or “ Help!” or “ God!” or “ Oh !” commencing with a loud, spas- 
modic cry, and continuing the same word till it died in sighs. 
The act of calling seemed to lull the pain. Many were un- 
conscious, or lethargic, moving their fingers and ~ mechan- 
ically, but never more to open their eyes upon the light ; the 

were already going through the valley of the shadow. I thin 

still, with a shudder, of the faces of those who were told mer- 
cifully that they could not live—the unutterable agony ; the 
plea for somebody on whom to call; the longing eyes that 
poured out prayers ; the looking on mortal as if its resources 


were so far off, so implacable, that the dying appeal would be 
at the quaking heart below; the ghastliness of brow and tan- 
of Parrhasius in the poem, as I looked at these things : 

Could I but paint oS, iil 

and how the keen eye of West would have turned from the 


tion, and jotting names for my column of mortalities. 
a general rushing out of camp ensued. 
bands were 


midnight. 


moved to White House, on the river Pamunkey, whence they 
were forwarded by steamers to northern cities. 


At eleven o'clock there was music along the high-road, and | dwellin 
he victorious regi- | Corner t 
ments were returning from Hanover, under escort, and all the | tempting to turn their eyes from the horrible 5 


with my dispatches in an ambulance that contained six | like to s; 
wounded men besides. Ambulances, it may be said inciden- | these, fi 
tally, are either two-wheeled or four-wheeled. Two-wheeled | And people call such 
ambulances are commonly called “hop, step, and jumps.” | ber and some heaps of fence-rails close by, sat some dozens of 
They are so constructed that the forepart lies either very high | wounded men, mainly Federals, with ban 

or very low, and may be both at intervals. The wounded oc-| ces, and torn clothing. There was one, shot 
cupants may thus be compelled to ride for hours with their | howled at every effort to remove his boot; the blood leaked 
heels elevated above their heads, and may finally be shaken | from a rent in the side, and at last the leather was cut piece- 
out, or have their bones broken by the terrible jolting. The | meal from the flesh. They ate voraciously, th 

four-wheeled ambulances are built in shelves or compartments, | fear, for a little soup and meat were being dol 
but the wounded are in danger of suffocation in them. It was ) 
in one of the latter that I rode, sittung with the driver. We_| stable or barn on the premises, where a bare, 

had four horses, but were thrice “swamped” on the road, and | planks of which til « 
had once to take out the wounded men till we could start the | them—was strewn with suffering people. Just at the entrance 
wheels. Two of these were wounded in the face, one of them | sat a boy, totally blind, both eyes having been torn out by a 


was evidently wounded, though he did not seem to be bleed- 
ing, and the dust of battle had settled upon his blanched, stif- 
fening face like grave-mould upon a corpse. He was swaying 
in the saddle, and his hair—for he was bare-headed—shook 
across his white eyeballs. He reminded me of the famous 
Cid, whose body was sent forth to scare the Saracens. A mile 
or more from Grape Vine Bridge, on a hill-top, lay a frame 
farmhouse, with cherry-trees encircling it, and along the de- 
clivity were some cabins and corn-bins. The house was now 
a surgeons’ headquarters, and the wounded lay in the yard 
and lane, under the shade, waiting their turns to be 

and maimed. Some curious people were peeping through the 
windows at the operations. As processions of freshly wounded 
went by, the poor fellows, lying on their backs, looked mutely 
at me, and their great eyes smote my heart. 
After the carnage of Fairoaks, I visited the field, and by the 
courtesy of the Irish American, General Meagher, was shown 
the relics of the battle. This en ent, it will be remem- 
bered, occurred in what was called the Chickahominy Swamp, 
and it was fought, mainly, in some thickets and fields, along 
the York River Railway. I visited first a cottage and some 
outlying barns beside the track. The house was occupied by 
some thirty wounded Federals; they lay in their blankets upon 
the floors—pale, helpless, hollow-eyed—making low moans at 
every breath. Two or three were feverishly sleeping, and as 
the flies revelled upon their gashes, they stirred uneasily, and 
moved their hands to and fro. By the flatness of the cover- 
ing over the extremities, I could see that several had only 


were infinite ; the fearful looking to the immortal, as if it} stumps of legs. They had lost the sweet enjoyment of walk- 


ing afield, and were but fragments of men, to limp for ever 


in vain ; the open lips through which one could almost look  — a painful life. Such wrecks of power I never beheld. 
Broad, 


brawny, buoyant, a few hours ago, the nervous shock 


gled hair; the closing pangs, the awful rest at last. I thought | and the loss of blood attendant upon amputation had well- 


nigh drained them to the last drop. Their faces were as white 
as the - ceiling; they were ——— babes; and only 
their rolling eyes distinguished them from mutilated corpses. 
Some seemed quite broken in spirit ; and one who could speak, 


reeking cockpit of the Victory, or the tomb of the dead man | observing my pitiful glances towards his severed thigh, drew 
restored, to this old barn peopled with horrors. I rambled in | Up his mouth and chin, and wept, as if, with the loss of comeli- 
and out, learning to look at death, studying the manifestations | n¢ss, all his ambition were frustrated. A few attendants were 
of pain, quivering and sickening at times, but plying my voca- | brushing off the insects with boughs of cedar, laving the sores, 


or administering cooling draughts. The second story of the 

was likewise occupied by the wounded; but in a 
ustered the terrified farmer and his family, bg at- 
tacle. The 


ing national airs. As they turned down the | farmer's wife had a baby at her breast, and its little blue eyes 
fields toward their old encampments, several brigades stood | were stra, I 
under arms to welcome them, and the cheers were many and —F I thought with a shudder of babyhood thus surrounded, 
vigorous. But the solemn ambulances still followed after, | am : ¢ 

and the red flag of the hospitals flaunted bloodily in the blue | should be of booming guns and dying soldiers. 


over the room, half wonderingly, half delight- 
how, in the long future, its first recoliections of existence 


The cow-shed contained seven corpses, scarcely yet cold, 


Between midnight and morning, the wounded were re-| lying upon their backs ina row, and fast losing all resemblance 


to man. The furthest removed seemed to bea diminutive boy ; 


with me. Beyond my record of 
ly spelled, 


e names of 
thaps, they would have no history. 
eaths glorious! 


I rode down | and I speak if he had a mother, that she might sometime 
sel 


Upon a pile of lum- 


arms and fa- 
the foot, who 


‘h in pain and 

out to them. 
The most touching of all these scenes was presented in the 
floor—the 


and shook as one made way over 


On one of her wee, wee fingers is a thimble of gold, prettily | having an ear severed, and the other having a ae of his | Minié ball. He crouched against the gable in darkness and 


By-and-by comes my neighbour himself, whose darling she 
is; and he seems to love me because his child has chosen me 
for a playmate. So we fall a talking, and by-and-by comes 


supper and sherbets, and then day has da 


little child has fallen fast asleep in my arms with a shawl cast | the pan 
loosely round her. I fancy that it was not to disturb her, that 


her father stayed so late, and that he quoted the long, lon, 
pe from Saadi twice over. But now she wakes up, 


ife and prattle, and we rise to saunter towards my neighbour's | whi: 
house eng with a cloud of servants hov: round us. 

i as we are 
something more than mere acquaintances we shall take tea in 
the anderoon, and bis wife will join us with her face unco- 


My neighbour means to give me pipes and tea; 


vered. She is a buxom dame, and will make the morning ga: 
with laughter and wild jests. As we go sauntering along, 


notice an old crumbling wall with a turret in the centre which 


has been built u; 
rent reason. It is so massive, so old, and so time-worn, 
ask him who built it. 


“ Hoolookoo-Khan, grandson of Ghenghis-Khan,” says my 
nozzir, joining respectfully in the conversation, built. it for 


one of his treasure castles. 


But my neighbour reproves him mildly, and, with the air of i 
th kindl id eae bee ded 
authority, turns to me ly, and says, “ All persons are At every of my progress I met woun persons. 
. 4 past A leaning over the pommel of his sad- | ble ee ee 
; “ Come, 


a sober reasoner a vexed question u 

opinion that it was built by the deevs, or genii. 
When we have breakfasted we shall probabl 

gether hawking, or slip a leash of Kurdish 

hare, or wander ———— the sunshine, | 

pigeons who live in holes among the rocks, 


wa' the 

hither and thith ith swift and troubled fight, Perhaps wh. PR 
er, with swift an " 
and roasted 


by-and-by, Ave shall dine on fruits, and milk, 
lambs, in another 
our horses 
merry 


that my 
Triend and 


oa 


may have a romp among the roses. 
> 
THE PROSE OF BATTLES, 


** A dreadful opportu 
Hanover Court House, to look upon w: 


massacre. 
wounded of both sides had been hauled from the distant field 


ride out to-| dle, with blood 
after a 


Tye 


mity occurred, after the battle of 


? 


to be 


of death. 


made hid those sore and 





the shelves of the ambulance. 
dge, and remarked incidents scarcely less terri! 
horseman 


from his mouth, and 
uts from his saturated 


pointed to a rent in his pantaloons, 
down his Soots. 


“ it "ll be nice to hey to hum.” 


to the encampments of the army, and Sees = spell my name right! It’s Smith with an e—Smithe.” 


around some old Virginian dwellings. cow-houses,| In one place I met five drunken men escorting 
wee, hay-barracks, hen-coops, negro cabins, and barns | sergeant. This man had been shot in the jaw, and when he 
been turned into hospitals. The floors were littered with 


surgeons, bloody instruments, w! 


attempted to speak, the blood choked his 
“You le’ go, pardner 
Go ’way!” 


“ he’s not your sergeant. 
; butsentries stood| “ Now, sergeant!” said the other idiotically ; “I'll see you | possessors 
t! Come, Bill! fetch him over to the corn- 


all righ 
I akon 1 give him a drink.” 
Here the first 


close at hand. 





the heat of action at Gaines’ Mill, I crossed oe soeceted to fill the canteens ond 
e.|p canteens 
A 


As I cantered away he shouted after me: “Be sure you | visible. The bayonet scabbard lay at one side, 
a wounded | had been interring 


struck the second, and the sergeant | and plumes, 

these, an amputation was being : in wrath knocked both down. At this time the enemy’s | trees on every hand were riddled with 
a little heap of human limbs. I shall not soon cannon were booming 

bet -armed ton I came to an officer of rank, whose shoulder-emblem I could who make the war must feel the war! 


jaw knocked out. A third had received a ball among the | agony, tremulously fingering his knees. Near at hand sat an- 
thews and muscles behind his knee, and his whole body ap- | other, who had 


been shot through the middle of the forehead, 


. Two were wounded in the shoulders, | but, singular to relate, he still lived, though lunatic, and evi- 
and the sixth was shot in the breast. The last was believed | dently beyond hope. Death had drawn blue and yellow circles 
again, and the | to be injured internally, as he spat blood, and suffered almost | beneath his eyes, and he muttered incomprehensibly, w 

he ride with these men, over twenty | his head. Two men, perfectly naked, lay in the middle of the 
miles of hilly, woody country, was like Dante's excursion into | place, wounded in bowels and loins; and at a niche in the 
the Shades. In the awful stillness of the dark pines, their | weather-boarding, where some > light peeped in, four mu- 
screams frightened the hooting owls, and put to silence the | tilated wretches were th cards. 

rring insects in the leaves and tree-tops. They heard the 
le of the rills, and called aloud for water to quench their | federates. The rain 


I was now led a little way down the railway to see the Con- 
to fall at this time, and the poor 


insatiate thirst. One of them sang a shrill, fierce, fiendish | fellows shut their eyes, to avoid the pelting of the drops. 

ballad, in an interval of relief, but plunged, on a sudden re-| There was no shelter for them within a mile, and the mud ab- 

lapse, into prayers and curses. We heard them groaning to | solutely reached half-way up their bodies. Nearly one-third 

themselves as we sat in front, and one man, it seemed, was | lad suffered amputation above the knee. There were about 

uite out of his mind. These were the outward manifesta- | thirty at this spot ; but ow 

; but what chords trembled and smarted within, what | hominy bridges, by 

n my neighbour's land, without any appa-| regrets for good resolves unfulfilled, and remorses for years | sent be removed to White House. Some of them were fine 
I pent, panting hearts? The | athletic, vigorous fellows, and my attention was called to one 

moonlight pierced through the thick foliage of the wood, and | who had been m 

streamed into our faces, like invitations to a better life. But 

the crippled and bleeding could not see or feel it, buried in| that this isdeath? It seems to be creeping 


to the destruction of the Chicka- 
reason of a freshet, they could not at pre- 


only three days before. 
“ Doctor,” said one feebly, “I feel very cold. Do you think 
to my heart. IL 
have no feeling in my feet, and my thighs are benumbed.” 
A Federal soldier ccme along with a bucket of soup, and 
plates. He ap to be 
a relative of Mark Tapley, and possessed much of that estima- 


!” he said, “drink yersup. Now, old boy, 


in 

d. The day had been intensely | this i'll warm ye; sock it down, and ye'll see yer sweeth 
, and black boys were besetting the wounded with buckets | soon. ; 
It was a common occurrence for the | a hundred years—you will; that’s wot you'll do. Won't he, 
couples that carried the wounded ia “stretchers” to stop on|lad? What! Notany? Get out! 
the way, purchase a glass of the beverage, and drink it with | legs next week, and 
gory LE Sometimes the blankets on the stretchers were | that. You with the butternut trousers! Sa-ay! Wake up, 
x closely folded, and then I knew that the man was dead. A | and take some o’ this. 

coming lattice and balcony show | little fellow who used his sword for a cane stopped me on the 
bour’s anderoon has followed us, and my little | road and said: “See yer! This is the ball that jest fell out o’ 


my leg.” 
te ded me a lump ot bed anten a my thumb, and 
whence the drops rolled 


SS : ‘ , ” -| when e to a trodden beneath the where a 
I wouldn’t part with that for suthin’ handsome,” he said ;| when we cam e imprint cf dhe plainly 


eart 
You dead, Allybammy? Go’way now! You ’ll live 
ou'll be slap on your 
another shot at me the week a’ter 


Halloo, lad! pardner, 

He stirred him gently with his foot; he bent down to touch 
his face—a came over merriment; the man was 
stiff and dumb. 


, commanding the 88th New York, a tall, 
martial Irishman, took me into the woods where some of the 
slain still remained. We had parent 


scalp lay in the leaves, and 

isi — phe at 
the other. We saw no corpses, ever, a3 

the slain, and the woods was 

of clay, where the dead slept below in the oozy trenches. 


B 


& 


heaps 
gesticulation. uantities of cartridges were scattered here and there, 
’” said one of the staggering brutes— > cho newest Confederates. Some ceomuiaabaetines 











with 
igid and insensible hile the comrades of the | not distinguish, riding limping field-horse. Four men | the burying-party had just completed their work, and the men 
Fe locked on Seeiapll cBihe cnet The grating of held him to his seat, snd'a ith led the animal. The officer | were throwing the last clods upon the remains, They had 
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dug pits of not more than two feet in depth, and dragged the 
bodies eae | to the ed whence were toppled 
down, and scantily covered. Much of the interring had been 
done by night, and the flare of lanterns upon the loured 
faces and dead eyes must have been hideously effective. 
grave-dig however, were practical personages, and had 
probably little care for dramatic effects. They leaned upon 
their spades when the rites were finished, and a large, repul- 
sive-looking person, who appeared to be privileged upon all 


occasions, said as : “Colonel, your hohour, them bois | 
0) 


*{ll niver stand forninst the Irish e again. If they'd ha’ 

known it was us, sirr, begorra! dha’ brought coffins wid 

’em.” 

“No, niver!” “They got their ticket for soup!” “We 

yen thim, fait, will inough!” shouted the other grave- 
rs. 

“Do ye belave, colonel,” said the first speaker in, “that 
thim ribels "il lave us's chance to catch then? "Be me 
sowl! I’m jist wishing to war-rum me hands wid rifle- 
practice.” 


The presence of death seemed to have added no fear of it 
to these people ; —_, tasted blood, they now thirsted for it, 
and I asked myself, for iddingly, if a return to civil life would 
find them less ferocious. * *—Chambers. 


—_—_—_——_—— 


THE NEW BABYLON. 
Mysteries of the Toilette. 

There is a recent publication, entitled La Nouvelle lone, 
Lettres d'un Provincial en Tournée a Paris. The new Baby- 
lon, of course, is Paris; the Provincial who has been taking a 
turn there is M. Eugéne Pelletan, formerly a notary, but fat 
terly a newspaper writer, to whom all the newspapers are 
closed, by authority. We cannot conceive our own Home 
Secretary intimating to the 7imes, to the Herald, to the Daily 
or Illustrated News, that it was as much as their place was 
worth to allow Mr. Reddyriter or Mr. Hitemhard to remain 
“on them” a week longer ; but so it is elsewhere. 

To take his jaunt to Paris our acute Provincial started by 
railway from Bordeaux, which suggested to him the following 


rel on: Why do we 4d our —_ in proportion ke the 
mode tarlffing steam-loco- 


distance to be travelled 
motion places the extremities of France (or of any other coun- 
try where the railway system prevails) in a condition of infe- 
riority. It recompenses Orleans for situated on the 
Loire, while it punishes Bordeaux for having pitched her 
ead the Garonne, The same ot York compared with 
urgh. 
The invariable answer is, that the traveller who goes the 
farthest ought to pay the most money ; for the reason that the 
railway from Paris to Bordeaux cost more than that from 
Paris to = ee and that the company burns more coal in 


— the total journey than in tra only the fifth por- 
tion o} The ment wears a | pieiinnes which 


qos only = ead. It ay ee of this ment that 
e postage of letters used to proportion to the distance. 
It honestly took for 


ted that a sealed envelope caused a 


greater expense to the Post-office by pushing on to Marseilles 
than by s half way. 
But one clever fellow mounted the tribune, and rea- 


,a 
soned thus (Had it not first been so reasoned in a piace where 
there is no tribune?]: Since the administration has estab- 
lished a mail service over the whole extent of its territory— 
since this service acts regularly, universally, and punctually 
every day, whatever be the number of letters sent—what does 
it matter whether a letter here or there? The service 
does its duty all the same, from one end of France to the other, 
and the increase of distance for a letter no more increases the 
expense to the administration than the diminution of the dis- 
tance causes any economy. The argument made its fortune. 
Could it not be applied to railway travelling ? 

Granted that a traveller is a more cumbersome article than 
8 sheet of paper folded and stuck into an envelope. Granted 
that the lowering of the prices would double the number of 
travellers, and, consequently, the expenses fur accommodation 
and locomotion. On that point, there would be a rule of pro- 
portion to settle. Therefore, without requiring an uniform 
rate, as for the post, we might certainly demand a reduction 
é tariff in proportion to the distance. 


th 
What is here s is not an im 


charges in pro ion to the 
ney; but the favour is solely granted to 
But why should men be treated 
should living parcels cost the company more than parcels done 


pA TL, Is it because the one get w into the | 


ves, whilst the others have to be hauled 
the aid of trucks and pulleys ?—because 


esp ee 


the former weigh one to two hundred pounds 
latter from one to two thousand? ug! = 
Before a 


pproaching the decorations of the ladies, let us cast 
a glance at the decorations of Paris. Why has half Paris 
demolished, to be built up new again, 
Pelletan is not a blind admirer of the change. Ground is of 
such enormous value, that room is ferociously economised. 
The new houses display their va aoe | to the street; their 
is adorned with sculptured emb: dery ; but enter them. 





nothing but closets; not even closets, only ships’ cabins. Y 

can’t breathe in them, you are stifled; there is hardly room ws 
stretch your legs before the ace. Tie architect thinks 
he has done too much for the kitchen, if the cook can stand 


the column of respirable air. The new houses abun- 
cant Go light on the side next the Bealovandsy ton on the 


ie, they look into narrow courts, or rather 

where at no time of the year can Ayah se, step 
vate apartments for the most part enter into this sort of 
pendicular well-drain, public salubrity has lost rather 


ens. — Engl 
houses which tt life 
or less, They know b ha Yr 


ues’ eupdeaumeien ae 





The | trenched camp, with the Louvre for its quadrilateral. 





prisons ; there are no chambers, | of 


often | himself: 


i 
ish have the 
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than the telegraph), and already destined to upset the internal 
economy of every household? , 

ag has been rebuilt for three principal rea- 
sons. , 88 & measure of strategy. is now — 


position is only to be stormed by cannon—a tool which rioters 
do not find at every gunsmith’s. A second reason has been, 
to furnish employment to workpeople. A third, to dress Paris 
in Sunday clothes, for the reception of all the travellers of the 
universe. The invention of steam-travelling has converted it 
into the inn for Europe; which brings us back to the question 
of luxurious ornament, setting the considerations aside. A 
sovereign people ought to have a capital as elegant as a pa- 
lace ; an artistical people, a capital as splendid as a museum. 
The luxury of outward show is the sign of the superiority 
which one race has over another. Some one has defined it to 
be, the Beautiful added to the Useful. But, if possible, it 
should be restrained to the classes who are rich enough to in- 
dulge in it with impunity. In that case, luxury is a public 
service—a means by which the wealthy restore to society the 
overplus of their revenue. But when it invades all classes 
without distinction, it hinders the mall from saving anything ; 
that is, prevents the reproduction of wealth. 

Assuredly, during the period when Louis uae reigned 
without much ceremony, with an umbrella under his arm, the 
capital of the civilised world could show, as at present, hand- 
some mansions, equi; , and liveries, and handsome women 
displayed in ranks in the balcon of the Opera. But if luxury 
then kept its y= in France, it took no more than its place ; 
now, we see it everywhere, and nothing else. It reigns like 
the first personage of the State, like the hero of public con- 
versation. Wherever you go, you hear talk of neers | but 
ae and furbelows, millions of francs, and co onal 

ice. 

Behold that lovely young woman, seated or rather sunk in 
her arm-chair, her head leaning on her hand, like the petri- 
fied statue of grief. A silent tear steals down her cheek, and 
the convulsive heaving of her bosom sends flashes from the 
diamonds that adorn it. Why is she weeping thus, in the 
pallor and affliction of Hecuba? Has death her of her 
child, or an earthquake at the Bourse devoured her fortune? 
Not at all; her husband has just refused her a set of orna- 
ments from Froment-Meurice’s establishment ; and, at this mo- 
ment of humiliation, she remembers a lady of her acquaintance 
fortunate en to fling four hundred pounds into her head- 
dress. She suffers more cruelly, in every fibre of her body, 
than the wretched creatures who bedeck their persons with 
the finery of cast-off clothes. She will have that set of orna- 
ments, nevertheless; she has said it, she has sworn it; she 
has it, in fact. Only—who paid for it? 

The consequence of converting women into pattern-cards of 
the fashions is, that luxury and finery, in the course of time, 
deprive them of all sentiment of modesty. The easy duchesses 
of the Regency at last selected their waiting-maids from 
amongst their lacqueys. Their footmen laced their bodices or 
fastened the bows of their cravats. But would you believe 
that, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, there are 
bearded milliners—man-milliners, authentic men, men like 
Zouaves—who, with their solid fingers, take the exact dimen- 
siens of the highest titled women in Paris—robe them, unrobe 
them, and them turn backward and forward before them, 
like the waxen figures in hairdressers’ shops. 

You surely know the Rue de la Paix—the Street of Peace— 
so called because it commemorates War under the form of a 
column. There resides somewhere in it an Englishman who 
enjoys a considerably greater popularity in the world of furbe- 
lows than Va bw ey preacber whatsover. It must beavuwed 
that this Anglais has created a novel art—the art of squeezing 
in a woman at the waist, with a precision hitherto unknown. 
He the inspiration of handling the scissors, and the 

us of sloping out. He knows to a thread the exact point 
where the stuff ought to fit tight, and where it ought to float 
loosely. At first sight he ishes, in the contexture of a 
lady, what ought to be displayed and what concealed. Destiny 
varnlag: when = Oy a he wer th ow = 
the eurve of the petticoat. r respects a ect gentle- 
man, always fresh shaved, always frizzled: black coat, white 
cravat, and batiste shirt-cuffs fastened at the wrist with golden 


who holds the fate of the world locked up in a drawer of his 


touches, pricks, and sounds it, marking with chalk the defec- 
tive fold. From time to time he draws back, in order to 
better of his work from a distance ; he looks through 
Sa seed an oe lng st ders pe 
m e on per- 
con ef Gd patient Gounstines te plants a flower here, and 
tries a bow of ribbon at its side, to test the general harmony of 
the toilette; meanwhile, the modern Eve, in process of forma- 
tion, resigned and motionless, silently allows her moulder to 
accomplish his creation. At last, when he has handled the 
taffety clay, and it according to his beau ideal, 
he goes and ta 
sofa at the farther end of the room, whence he commands the 
mancuvre with a wand of office. 
“To the right, madame!” The client performs a quarter 


a revolution. 
“To the left!” The patient turns in the opposite di- 


rection. 
“In front!” Madame faces the artist. 
“Behind!” She turns her back. 
When all is over, he dismisses her with a lordly gesture: 
“Tue Paris 1 enoeiliins at the delightful f 
e tes, e ways 0 
their ‘alam te peamhooen came to the conclusion 4 
man who made a robe so well, ought finally to put it in place 
tt to stamp it with the mark of his lion’s claw. 
uently, whenever there is a ball at court, or at the Hé- 
tel de Ville, or an evening party of ceremony at the Palais 
pag leg pe pe Met A AL PS 
will see a long file of oe ae before the house of 
the foreign Yalies’-tailor, with their melancholy coachmen bu- 
ried in their Their mistresses mount the staircase of 





he | but he prefers ample women. He believ 


in. 
of} When he tries a dress on one of the living dolls of the | the 
Chaussée d’Antin, it is with profound attention that he 


dig ape ee ares = hrm gt The master gets nd of 
them one after the other, turning them off hand rapidly. 

Nevertheless, like all artists, this son of Albion has his 
caprices. He will clothe and criticise, doubtless, any woman; 
es that these do most 
honour to his talent, putting it more plainly in evidence. For 
them he reserves all the attentions and all the ingenious flat- 
teries of his profession. As to beauties who are reduced to the 
meagre volume which is rigorously indispensable to escape 
being a ghost, he consents to dress them, certainly—but with- 
out enthusiasm, solely as a duty of conscience. 

There is not the test intention here to cast disfavour on 
the talent of the ish artist, and still less on his nal 
character ; he has a profession which he exercises. e is en- 
gaged in a undertaking, and he endeavours to at- 
tract customers; there is no harm in that, for it makes all the 
difference to him between prosperity and ruin. But what are 
we to think of his customers, the racy of the Exchange, 
virtuous, but sufficiently forgetful of themselves and their hus- 
bands to discuss with a man-milliner, at night, the perilous 
problem of the height of a dress? 

And mark the contrast: in a toay 4 street, a course of li- 
terature, , history, y, , Was open ev eve- 
ning, sahoteioaed by rofessors of celebrity. Not one of 
those spoiled [children of fortune who mounted to the first 
floor to try on adress, ever had the curiosity to step in at the 
ground floor, to live for a few minutes a life of intelligence. 
And yet, at the very same time, the working dress-makers of 
that establishment put by a trifle out of their modest wages, to 
obtain admission to those literary conferences. Confined to 
their own thoughts during their long employment with the 
sua ee after knowledge as flowers thirst after 
dew. Itis the w class, now, who read or listen; the 
classes at ease, dine and dance. Meanwhile, the hand is mo- 
ving along the dial-plate, and a new generation is coming, 
with a m marked upon its forehead. 

Would you like to know how mucha fashionable wife costs 
her husband? You shall be favoured with a slight glimpse of 
the interior of a Parisian household. 

A man of = family lately married a young lady, also ot 
good family, in the eyes of the city. The match doubtless was 
the consequence of the acknowledged affinities which exist 
between birth and fortune. The husband bore the title of 
ety to which itappears he had really aright. He owned a 


y estate in La Chalosse, and a 
chateau whose roof he got keptin repair by the year. He had 
served in the Second Hussars until he reached the rank of ac- 


countant-captain; but when his fortieth birthday arrived, he 

i his commissicn, in order to turn his territorial mar- 
quisate to the best account. He was an intrepid sportsman, an 
excellent shot, a still better dinner companion, and had hi- 
therto kept clear of the matrimonial yoke. 

The young lady was descended from a Seine-et-Marne mil- 
ler, who an instinctive knowledge of the science of flour, 
and who had es Saeees. some say , others four, millions 
of francs, by ly handling the bushel measure. She had 
been educated at the convent of the Sacré-Cceur, in company 
with the titled of the Faubourg Saint Germain, where 
she learned to to play the piano, to make a curtsey, and 
to lower her eyelids. The father marvelling at his daughter's 

ve her a dowry in accordance with his enthusiasm 

e rigged her out, on the wedding-day, with a couple of thou- 
sand pounds a year: half in and half in the omni- 
bus de Paris; but with a proper care of his daughter’s ward- 
robe, he stipulated that the bride should have an allowance ot 
eight hundred pounds qo, for the little elegant expenses 

The husband puncsoally faldlied hie cugagewent. On 

punctually engagement. the 
first day of the second three er ae her 
the quarter’s pin-money. The marquise conscientiously spent 


3 


= 


it, with the ——?< an emancipated school-girl who feels a 
bank-note burn until she has of it in some 
foolish outlay. In the morning, at the st hour, she 
made her first appearance in a white Indian cashmere dress, 
embroidered with blue flowers, lined with satin, slightly open 
in front to allow a coat trim- 


buttons; he officiates with all the gravity of a diplomatist | her 


The marquis would cast a glance at madame, and 
bluntly answer, “ Perfect.” ake was always hungry in 
, he would valiantly attack a slice of pie-crust. 
“I put it on, on your account,” the 


accom pan the r with one of those lingering looks 
which seem to eternit happiness. 
“My wife is edly fond of me,” thought the husband. 


or two back, and taking her 
. “ About this,” she 
again for your 


: ST ions eatiae ot that wife e ~ and 
ee - t state my grows more 
mth SOibed s Oot 

The dinner hour ; but madame first it her 
third moult, and put on a dress embroidered, in colours, at the 
bottom, with bouquets of corn-flowers and in’ ‘. 
sed with ears of corn, fastened azure so t 
and rustling that it could be heard, behind the scenes, approach- 

trom the next room. This last fancy, however, cost 
cally one benietohe fot py oe het, 
revenge, and without awaiting any mn to com- 
pliment, “ Divine!” he exclaimed, as he beheld his enter 
the dining-room in her third transformation. 

<;wesh nerasmanese yes Wine, my dear?” she sulkily 
answered. “The dress is a complete a frightful dress ; 
frightful in cut, and frightful in colour. The blue and the red 
give you the idea of fireworks. In the shop-window it had a 
tolerable effect, but on me, it makes me look a year older. I 
am really ashamed to appear in it before you.” 

“ The good intention is sufficient.” 

“ By no means, monseiur; the action ought to correspond. « 
I will send this bunch of rags to my dressmaker to-morrow; ¢ 
eo Ry Sng, ten ag 
mca ae ae paons bles ops toeoae 

to ona togo toa 
dansante at the Minister of 
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fi be, with quillings of blonde—an item ot one hun- | 006,345. As ed new works, as large a vote wes devoted | tually formed—an alliance of England, France, and 

peer yhoo ate = added to the milliner’s bill. to Chatham d yard as could be expended on it, and a sum | Austria Russia and Prussia. 
“It I am married to four different women,” | for a new dock at Malta. The total decrease on the effective| The return of —- from Elba put an end to all these 


? that . * 
thought the husband, sorrowfully, as he accompanied his wife 
to the square of the Carrousel. , 

He regularly paid the second, third, and last instalment of 
madame’s private Ber many but, sa ya --b end of ot — 
the milliner to the marquis a supplementary 
two chousent end ighty pounds for unforeseen outlay on dress! 
The marquis began by turning the milliner out of the house; 
but, upon reflection, he call 
the bill. He added, however, a marginal note, to the effect 


especially, made him shudder; a parasol was set down at 
twelve Une As if a parasol of that price had ever existed 
under the sun! 

The sacrifice once consummated, the marquis, without giv- 
ing any scandal, without any scolding, but, on the contrary, 
kindly although firmly, entreated his wife to have the e383 
to confine her elegances within the bounds of her its. She 
listened to him quietly ; she regarded him with an air of as- 
tonishment ; then, as if gn Ba an internal impulse, she 
threw her arms around her by d’s neck, and, enveloping 
him with the totality of her affection, stifling him in the em- 
brace of her passion, she sobbed, she wept, and his 
pardon. “It was all done to please you,’ she said. “This 
folly was committed through the coquetry of love and in its 
intoxication. It shall be the last; I swear it by your honour, on 
this sacred altar,” she added, laying her hand on his heart. 

A lingering ray of the honeymoon still shone on the tearful | 
countenance of this Magdalen of dress. All was pardoned, all | 
was forgotten, and the treaty of peace was sealed by an ex- 
change of signatures on the cheek of the wife and the cheek 
of the husband. 

And, nevertheless, Madame la Marquise became more and 
more splendid, and underwent continual transfigurations from 
one hour of the day to another. But at the end of the year, 
the milliner, implacable as Destiny, returned to put in the hus- 
band’s hands a t of four th dp ds; which 
included several sums advanced for the purchase of a screen, 
and the trimmings of some drawing-room furniture. 

The last quarter of the honeymoon had disappeared from 
the conjugal firmament. The yo flatly refused to ac- 
ae this underhand supply, illegally furnished without 
his knowledge or consent. The milliner summoned the re- 
fractory husband before the Tribunal de Premiére Instance. 





The judge, to set a good example, nonsuited the plantiff. 
After this domestic coup d’état, Madame la uise sulks 
at her husband. She does not weep ; she never b: sout. She 


only maintains a savage silence. She has covered her counte- 
nance with a marble mask. When her husband speaks, she 
appears not to hear him. When he asks a question, she an- 
swers Yesor No indifferently ; she uses and abuses the terrible 
eloquence of the monosyllable. When he wishes to take her out 
for a walk or a er —— eet when he wants to 
into the country, she ering from gastralgy—she is dy- 
+, she demands to die in peace. Finally, if her husband > 
joys any dish at dinner, she affects never to partake of it. 
Sometimes, while sitting opposite to this dumb woman, or 
rather this white insensible shadow of a woman—this statue 


service was £1,233,697. 
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at sea a in progress twenty-one iron-plated ships. The War- | compense for the 

rior, Defence, Black Pri: , 

~ sea, and proved themselves excellent sea-boats. There would | the m: 

com 

the Hector in 

her back, and obediently paid | ¢erprise, 
a peculiar plan, and the Enterprise would 

that it was the last bill of the kind he would pay. One item, | The Royal 

ber. There would be nine large armour-plated ships and one | sense and moderation 

small one added to our fleet at the end of the year, and by| more sanguine expectations than most of his coun! 


be 


tributed in 150 vesse 


discussions, and Russia to make her own terms with 
to the construction of ships, he stated that we had | the Allies, and receive the bleeding body of Poland as a re- 
advance of her armies against the common 
Resistance, had been well tried |enemy. Since those days there has been no time when even 
stipulations of 1815 have been respected by Russia. 
the Royal Oak in May, the Prince Consort in June, | Al , as Palmerston acknowl , the Govern- 
July, and the Caledonia in September. The Hn-| ments of Vienna and Berlin have ruled their portions of 
Research, and the Favourite were to be constructed on | the partitioned territory according to Treaty, the its of the 
be ready in October. | people in Russian Poland have been continually violated. For 
be suaty in Novem- | the recovery of those rights he can but appeal to the good 
the Russian Emperor. Perhaps with 
- trymen, 
April of next year several others, including the Achilles, would | Lord Palmerston is dis osed to believe that Alexander ma 
ready, making eighteen in all that would be then afleat. | imitate the examples of his brother Sovereigns in Berlin au 
Several other iron-plated vessels would be laid down this year. | Vienna. Having succeeded to an inheritance of violence and 


ince, and 











Sovereign, cupola ship, would 


A few wooden ships would also be constructed, for purposes | wrong, the Czar may be as willing to rid himself of it as he 
to which iron vessels were not so applicable. It was not pos-| was to abolish dom. But 
sible yet to state what the armaments of the ships were, as that 
was a point not yet decided. 


ese are only -nat 
———, or the politic utterances of a statesman who 
ks that the opinions he attributes to St. Petersburgh may 
With regard to seamen, the vote for them, marines and boys, | suggest corresponding acts. As to what has happened, the 
was the same as last year—namely, 76,000 men, who were dis- | Head of Her esty’s Government speaks as plainly as an 
it mounting 2,257 guns, with 30,337 men, | member of the House. “ This last act, called a conscription,” 
in the Channel, the Mediterranean, North American, West In-| says Lord Palmerston, “accounts entirely for the outbreak 
dian, East Indian, and China squadrons. The remainder were | that has occurred in Poland. It was a most barbarous act— 
in reserve, marines onshore, and in the coast guard. The con- | it was a most cruel piece of political tyranny, under the sem- 
tinuous service constituted three-fourths of the seamen of the | blance of a merely military arrangement: no wonder that the 
navy. It was intended to commence a naval barracks at| Poles should have taken up arms to prevent the further exe- 
Portsmouth for these men this year, and to press on that at|cution of a measure of that kind.” It is to be hoped that 
Devonport. The system of baer | boys was developing itself | these words will have their effect on the shameless tyranny 
most successfully. There were efforts being made to improve | which provoked them. 
the ventilation of ships, and to improve the cooking on board.| But, while we are debating in England, the tide of events 
The naval reserve i d to nearly 17,000 men from | is mo deep and rapid in Poland. It is now no longer 
10,000 in last year. The coast volunteers were to be reor- | doubtful that the Russians are hard pressed throughout the 
ganized, and the system expanded. Having urged that| whole country, and more especially in those more hilly districts 
nothing should be done rashly to diminish the magnificent | which give the best shelter to the revolution. The ts 
mass of men constituting the seamen of the’navy, and men- | capture towns, they force Russian detachments to capitulate, 
tioned one or two minor alterations and improvements in the | they are commanded by a General-in-Chief, the Provisional 
details of the service, he moved the first yote of 76,000 men. | National Government issues its orders, is implicitly obeyed, 
A full and animated discussion ensued, Mr. Cobden taking a | and the numbers of the revolutionary armies daily increase. 
leading part in it, and objecting to the number of seamen pro- | Indeed, the state of things is full of peril for the Russian Gov- 
posed on the ground of their inutility, now that the defence | ernment—we might almost have said for the Romanoff dyn- 
of the country was entrusted to iron-clad ships of war. “ 1} asty. der may amuse himself by “ commanding the 
defy you,” said Mr. Cobden, “to employ these men in ships in | suppression of the insurrection within 10 days,” but his offi- 
which they can be of use to the country.” His object, how- | cers know ‘hat the chances of easy victory are for ever gone, 
ever, failed to move the committee, and ‘the three first votes,|and that nothing but a great war, waged with the whole 
viz., the number of men, and the sums for their wages and vic- | strength of the Empire, and guided by the most skilful and re- 
tualling, were agreed to, and the house resumed. solute Generals, can reduce land to its former state. The 
pol. nih si numbers of = Russian ge A ne _—_ less — . generally 
™ Fe a . ~ 4 supposed. e enormous ruthless conscriptions of the 
POLAND IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. Emperor Nicholas have been discontinued since the Crimean 
The first animated debate of the Session bore witness last | WF with the purpose of allowing the population to recover 
night to the interest which the House of Commons feels in the | #8elf; and the want of officers is even greater than that of 
fate of Poland. Asa general rule, unanimity is only found | ™¢?. The disaffection of the Polish officers has, no doubt, al- 
when some formality is to be gone through, or some political | Tady caused many —_ and it is probable that the Poles 
truism enunciated. [tis only on sadaen thet are unimportant | #F€ quite as well comman as their an mists. If to this 
or obvious that so large an assembly can be brought to speak be added the disaffection of the Russian no les, who think that 











petrified with vexation—the husband, boiling over with im 


tience, strikes the table with his fist, and shouts, in a fit of Ne. | 


lirium, “ But speak, madame; rail at me, 
fire a pistol at me, do anyti 


call me a monster. 


a phantom !” 


The wife languishingly raises her head, and smiles bitterly | months. He told of the deceitful Ukase of last ,~ which 


at this address. She is too well aware of the eee petve 
resistance to have any intention of tactics. 

She continues to die ; she keeps her bed for half the week, 
and receives visits there, with the bed-clothes turned back very 
far, in order to display to her intimate enemies (called acquaint- 
ances), an vers woe orl oe an saan under-waist- 
coat, an embroi: illow-case, an em counterpane, 
and finally an embooliened sheet, with a marquise’s coronet in 
the corner. 

Then, all at once, under pretence that the doctor had advised 
her to take exercise, she would keep out of doors and away 
from home for half the ~ 

One evening, when, with flushed 
own room, she cast a look of triumph in the glass, and hastily 
threw back her burnous, as if to give more air to her chest. 
* dag LT. md she said. What did she m 
that? Nobody ever knew exactly. There was some 
the time about a small sword wound which her husband 
received in the Bois de Meudon. Ever since that day, 
resumed his cultural pursuit on his Chalosse 
last news of was, that he had gained the prize for 


ham oxen. 
Who would believe that in Paris, in France, where poli 
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hing—make a gesture, a move: | 
ment, to prove that I have a living woman before me, and not | 


with one voice. But in the discussion of last night there was | ‘he Emperor is studying how to break down their powers and 
energy without disagreement or contradiction. The feelings | the beg Ape large districts even of Russia Proper feel 
that have been excited by the occurrences of the last month | With the Polish patriots, it is easy to conceive that this is no 
found a vent, and forced each speaker to express his sympathy |COmmon rising, and that the very existence of the Russian 
with the cause of which Mr. Hennessy was the advocate. | 4ynasty and polity may be at stake.—Zimes, Feb. 28. 









| That gentleman in an able speech enumerated the wae --— -e——— 
committed by the Russian Government within the last few THE COLONY AND THE PARENT STATE. 
Their Mutual Claims. 


romised reforms and an extension of political rights to the i 
Poles ; of the treatment suffered by the nobles who came for-| * * The Fang “a of Canada doing nothing to produce a 
ward, almost at the invitation of the Viceroy, to state their | rupture with the United States, and having no knowledge of 
wishes and the wants of the country. The dismal history, on | any intention on the of her Majesty’s Government to pur- 
which we have so often commented, was narrated to the | sue a policy from so dire a calamity would proceed, are 
House. Arrests, imprisonments, scourgings, banishments, and | unw to impose upon themselves extraord jurthens. 
all the traditional barbarities of Muscovite rule 


P the | They feel that, war occur, it will be uced by no 
way for the dious proscription by which the intellect and | act of theirs, and they have no inclination to do rm tae =P 
vigour of P were to beswept out ofthe land. Such facts, may seem to foreshadow, perhaps to provoke, a state of things 

c! 


if uncontradicted, could only receive one judgment from the | Which would be disastrous to every interest of the Province. 
Houseof Commons, The on hi been sech ee ee eee 
’ mea, 


organize 

— vince to a much smaller force ; and recent 
right to interfere, or at least to protest. There is no one who | tions in various localities embracing more than one-third of 
does not feel that the question of succouring Poland is to be | the population of the Province, have shown that in this re- 
decided by the politician, since eg hg em have at scindetten —— no change. So far as is 
long since given their answer. That Russians have by | known, not a candidate has ventured to declare himself 
thelr excesses 


De ee ee ae 
and France can successfully interfere, ei! 

matically or by force; and it was in this respect that the mo- 
tion of Mr. Hennessy fellshort. The eloquent recital of Polish | prin 
wrongs was followed by an insignificant conclusion ; the bold | the 
language of the address was 
most prudent gloss. gt tong ae | 


opinion. 

's advisers now turn to the general 

t of self- rent haf a duty th 
o! -governmen lor & CO ve e 
da for defence, is a coposition hich 
indisputable, but it is only indisputable in 

Governments of States which are sovereign 


an er 
that y so situated 
endure all the consequences of alin’ { & (90 whlca it 
legislators have no voice in originating so ‘ow arte the 
termination of which they can do posing A further reapon 
sibility is held to attach to the Colonial rely | olooy, 

the theatre of ruinous hostilit ©, must Luraish io 





tory. The Premier, meeting th to declare 
opinions which Mr. Hennessy had out, said that 
would retract and unsay nothing that he had uttered against 
the tyranny of Russia at any period of hislife. “The Govern- 
ments of which I have been a member have always 
tained the opinion which it was my 
the matter of Poland the 
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any efforts or sacrifices of which the people of the Province 


are capable, would not enable them 
lengthened period to repel invasion from the neighbouring 
Republic. They have relied for protection in some degree 
upon the fact, that under no conceivable circumstances will 
they provoke war with the United States, and if, therefore, 
Canada should become the theatre of war resulting from Im- 
perial policy, while it would cheerfully put forth its st 
in the defence of its soil, it would, nevertheless, be obli to 
rely for its protection mainly upon Im resources; and 
in such an event it is their opinion that would be justified 
in expecting to be assisted in the work of defence with the 
“— strengh of the — . . 
tis not n , at thiss of their history, to put for- 
ward assurances of the baw me of the Canadian = le to 
assume whatever responsibilities belong to them as subjects 
of her Majesty. Their devotion has been exhibited too often 
to be open to doubt or depreciation. They have made sacri- 
fices that should relieve them from and which her 
Majesty’s Government should remember as a pledge of their 
fidelity. No portion of the Empire is e to sufferings 
and sacrifices equal to those which would itably fall upon 
this Province in the event of war with the United Btates. No 
probable combination of regular troops and militia would pre- 
serve our soil from invading armies ; and no fortune which the 
most sanguine dare hope for would prevent our most f' surish- 
ing districts from being the battle-field of the war. Our trade 
would be brought to a stand-still, our ineustry would be 7 
lysed, our richest farming lands devastated, our towns and vil- 
lages destroyed, homes, happy in peace, would be rendered mi- 
serable by war, and all as the result of events for the produc- 
tion of which Canada would be in no wise accountable. 
Your Excellency’s advisers advert to these contingencies of 
our position, not to justify inaction, but to show the unfair- 
ness of demands predicated upon alleged selfishness and sloth 
on the of Canada. They simply point to consequences 
which it is criminal to conceal, and to which it is folly 
to deny. So far as their own policy is concerned, they are 
content to rely upon a fair interpretation of the measures they 
have adopted and of others that are in contemplation. They 
have reminded your Excellency that the appropriation ob- 
tained from Parliament is as large as the state of the finances 
will allow it to be, and they have glanced at their plans for 
the purpose of proving the wisdom and justice of their course. 
Their anxiety is to do all that ought to done, and to do this ina 
manner acceptable to the Province. have a right to 
claim, therefore, that their exertions shall be considered in the 
temper and the light in which they have been undertaken, con- 
fident that time will vindicate the ty of their measures 
and the loyalty of the Canadian people. will be happ’ 
to learn that their efforts receive the approval of her Majesty's 
Government. Whether this hope be realized or not, they are 
satisfied that they are acting in conformity with the wishes 
and interests of the people, whose confidence elevated them to 
their Ap y responsible position, and whose will they 
bound in all cases to respect.—Minute of the Executive Coun- 
cil of Vanada, 
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tions for celebrating the event were in progress generally, and 
on a liberal scale-—An impression prevailed that the Brazilian 
dispute would be settled amicably. The summary proceedings 
of Mr. Christie are generally reprobated ; but the apportionment 
of odium is not adjusted yet, between himself and the Foreign 
Office.—The Mayor of Liverpool has entertained the Captains 
and Officers of the relief-ships. 


The real progress and prospects of the insurgent Poles are 


still shrouded in comparative mystery. The Czar meanwhile 
is said to have issued a peremptory order to the Russian au- | dence. 
thorlties, directing them to “ suppress the insurrection, at any 
price, within ten days.” 
clamation in this country has been respectfully suggested to 
Mr. Seward. Regarding the French protest against Prussian 
intervention, nothing definite is known; but at the latest date 
it was not thought probable that a collision between the two 
powers would ensue. The late Duke of Wellington was emi- 
nently sagacious when he foretold that there could be no more 
“ little wars” in Europe ; and great wars have been made so bur- 
densome, that we do not expect to see the governments of the 
old world rushing into them, quite so rashly as writers in the 
new world would seem to expect. 


The issue of a corresponding pro- 





Record of the War; Stirring Events and Rumours. 
In strange contrast with the stagnation, that characterised 


last week’s summary, is the variety of incident that now cla- 
mours for mention. The town has been kept in a state of al- 
most perpetual excitement, as tidings of actual events have 
been announced, or as ingenuity of invention and amplifica- 
tion and distortion has been developped by speculators for a 
rise or a fall on the Stock Exchange, or by newsmen anxious 
to force the sale of an extra edition. 


Suppose we commence with the Mississippi; and in the 


first place with the Yazoo Expedition, concerning which no 
small number of conclusions turn out to have been very hastily 
hazarded. The nature of this daring, difficult, and laborious 
enterprize may be easily comprehended by the student of any 
tolerable map. The object was to descend by the Coldwater 
and Tallahatchie rivers into the Yazoo, and then downwards 
still] to Haines Bluff, the Northernmost point of the defences 
of Vicksburg itself. 
and operations against it might be made simultaneously with 
Gen. Grant’s and Admiral Porter’s attack from the front. In 
our last issue we embodied the current report, namely 


That position was thought to be weak, 


that there had been a fight somewhere on the Yazoo, and 
that seven transports and eight thousand Southern prisoners 
had been taken. This wag amended presently by positive as- 
sertion that twenty-six C. S. steamers had been captured or 
burnt—the prisoners being incontinently dropped. This was 
followed again by the semi-official statement that Admiral 
Porter, lying just above Vicksburgh, had heard the precon- 
certed signal-guns of the expedition, indicating its safe arrival 
at Haines Bluff, or at Yazoo City, or somewhere else in the 
river, (no one being particular as te an odd hundred of miles,) 
and its readiness for joint operations. So little doubt was en- 
tertained that Yazoo City had fallen, and that Vicksburgh 
either had been or was sure to be evacuated, that the news- 
men kindly chalked out a route for the retiring Confederate 
garrison, and sent it across into Tennessee to aid in com- 
batting General Rosencranz. But, as the maiden in the fable 
tripped and broke the eggs in her basket, and so dispelled the 
pleasant vision of a new gown and a love-lorn swain, 
even so in this serious matter has there been a pretty rude 
awakening. In one sense alone previous reports are con- 
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THE GREAT VOLCANO OF THE ANDES, 
Painted by F. E. Cauncu, ON EXHIBITION at GOUPIL’S, 
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Apmission, 85 Cents. 
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mous, of Baltimore, and since associated with Dr. May- 
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ash , has returned to the City, and will continue 
his practice at his residence, 


No, 60 East Tarrty-rourts 8r:, near Madison Avenue. 
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Tardiness of the Mails from Europe. 
Again the tidings are nearly three weeks old, no steamer 
having arrived since the Cunarder of the 28th ult. from Liver- 


pool. We have therefore but two days’ gleanings to touch 
upon, and they did not bring forth much that was momentous. 
—In Parliament, it may be noticed that the House of Com- 
mons has followed the example of the Lords, and in a long 
and animated series of speeches—debate there was none—has 
recorded the sympathy of all political parties with the Polish 
insurgents, together with their unmitigated contempt for the 
part that the Prussian dotard on the throne is disposed to take 
in it. We have often remarked—and even in connection with 
the American civil war—upon the Anglo-Saxon proneness in 
favour of revolutionists, which springs, we believe, from an 
innate respect for the right of self-government. But interest 
and love of power and a scere of moving causes have tended, 
in our day, to check this predisposition among the ruling 
classes. All the more grateful therefore is it, to find them 
passing a unanimous verdict of disapproval upon this new 
outbreak of Russian brutality.—The heavier items of the Na- 
val Estimates, including a vote for 76,000 men, have been 
adopted, after an animated discussion wherein Mr. Cobden 
took part conspicuously, though without success. Applying 
himself, as is the habit of his practical mind, to one special 
point, in place of following the discursive example of his 
friend and colleague Mr. Bright, he urged upon the House 
in a plausible argument, that since naval strength is being 
rapidly transferred from innumerable hearts of oak to 
a few choice iron-plated vessels, it would be impossible to find 
employment for the ordinary number of hands. But the 
answer was sufficient, its pith being contained in a citation 
elsewhere; no maritime power will dismantle all its wooden 
cruisers, while constructing impregnables, and so long as others 
maintain a fleet of the old-fashioned but serviceable class, Great 
Britain must do the same.—On the pay and promotion of na- 
val officers, a question not attractive beyond the limits of the 
profession, Sir John Hay has forced the Government to grant 
& parliamentary committee.—The garotting difficulty has been 
met by the introduction of a Bill, which, if enacted, will pro- 
bably put an end to that scandal. Convicted ruffians in this 
line of life are to receive a sound whipping at the cart’s-tail.— 
The royal wedding pre-occupied the public mind. Prepara- 























firmed ; the U. 8. fleet és “ above Haines Bluff”—but the dis- 
tance above that coveted position must be considerable, seeing 
that on Saturday last, after being repulsed by a fort at the con- 
fluence of the Tallahatchie and the Yallobusha, 150 miles 
above Yazoo City, it retired a few miles up the former of these 
two minor streams. The expedition is believed to consist of 
two large gun-boats, five smaller consorts, and eighteen trans- 
cothe, alone engaged the fort in question. Some stories have 
it that she was seriously damaged ; others that she was short 
of ammunition. On the whole therefore and so far, this auda- 
cious scheme—boldly conceived, and carried forward up to the 
check by dint of sheer hard work in clearing away impedi- 
ments—is not a success. Pessimists even hint that the expedi- 
tion is caught in a trap, for physical difficulties make a return 
up-stream impossible, and defences in front forbid advance. 
We can form no opinion ourselyes.—Admiral Porter has had 
better luck where he is stationed. The story of the sham 
“Turreted Monster” turns out to be true; the Indianola was 


hastily abandoned and burnt by the C. 8. workmen who had 
her under repair, what time the Admiral’s innocent but mys- 
terious scow came floating down unharmed, past the long 
range of the Vicksburgh batteries. A repetition of the trick, 
causing however this time only a laugh on one side, and much 
useless expenditure of powder and shot on the other, is among 
the rumoured items from that quarter. It would not surprise 
us—if such a trip were requisite—to hear of alive gun-boat, 
disguised as a sham one, drifting some fine night, unattacked, 
past the same very ugly fortifications. 

Let us descend the Mississippi to Port Hudson, another of 
the Confederate strong-holds, where Admiral Farragut, U. S., 
(General Bank's naval associate at New Orleans) has met with 
a disaster, the particulars of which, it must be borne in mind, 
come tous solely from Richmond sources and may therefore 
be toned down anon. Richmond papers in fact do not exult 
in corresponding degree over the news, and possibly they are 
keeping back some counterbalancing reverse on their part. Be 
that as it may, the story now is that the Admiral, with several 
Yessels, attacked the batteries on the afternoon of the 14th inst, 


and on the night ensuing attempted to pass them upwards. 
The result was that one gun-boat alone succeeded in getting 
by, but in a damaged condition ; that the U. 8. sloop-of-war 
Mississippi was burnt to the water’s edge ; that one large vessel 
was riddled and another crippled; and that the flag-ship was 
disabled, and went down stream again with all the craft save 
the one above-named. Thus it is written; but after our ex- 
perience respecting the raid in the Charleston blockading 
squadron, we await other accounts before yielding implicit cre- 


By land, the fortune of war has leaned toward the Northern 
cause. On Tuesday last, in the neighbourhood of Kelly’s 
Fords of the Rappahannock, a cavalry engagement took place, 
the most important, in this branch, that has occurred since 
the opening of the war. The contest was long and hot, and 
is described as mainly consisting of a series of brilliant epis- 
odes, victory being claimed by General Averill, U. S., who 
commanded the troops detached at the time on special service. 
The issue of this, “ the first real cavalry fight”, has caused no 
slight exhilaration in the Union camp. The U. S. losses are 
set down at 9 killed, 35 wounded, and 40 prisoners. Of the 
last, 60 Confederates were taken. The whole number engaged 
is not mentioned; probably from 1000 to 1200, with one bat- 
tery of Flying Artillery.—In the neighbourhood of Newbern 
N. C., a fort has been gallantly and successfully defended 
against a superior Southern force.—Other slight affairs 
are reported in various quarters; but they are too 
numerous for place in our chronicle. One record only is to be 
added, though the sole authority on which it is set down is 
that of a newspaper correspondent writing from Port Royal, 
8. C. He announces intelligence by steamer from Fernardina 
to the effect that the expedition consisting of 1000 negro troops 
lately enrolled by General Hunter, U. 8., and sent to raise 
and arm their black brethren on plantations along the water- 
courses, was in trouble, somewhere in the inland waters of 
Florida, and likely to be cut off. This serious bit of news has 
been slurred over by the press, either out of deference to a de- 
sire from Washington that it should be thus passed by, or sim- 
ply because it is not credited. If it be trae—if the expedition be 
captured—the event may be one of the most momentous of 
the war, for the Southerners have threatened to hang 
all white officers commanding coloured troops, no 
less than the wretched negroes themselves. Should this 
fearful occurrence take place, retaliation in some shape will 
necessarily ensue, and the war will forthwith assume a charac- 
acter of savage desperation, which one cannot contemplate 
without horror. Furthermore, if all this be so, it will be by no 
means the solitary occasion on which the black-skinned vic- 
tims of unreflecting philanthropy will have had reason to curse 
the meddlesome Abolitionists. From some cause, the negro- 
mania has been greatly modified of late, as press and pulpit 
testify. Perhaps credence is given to the story now told with 
bated breath, and sentimental fanatics tremble in advance 
lest they be hunted by avenging ghosts. 

Ere the various incidents, at which we have thus briefly 
glanced, had broken in upon the public attention and carried it 
once more into the din and crash of arms, a craving for public 
Union meetings had suddenly possessed our community. Got-up 
for the most part by the same managers, and addressed by the 
same hack orators, they still gave an air of temporary favour 
to the Administration which they flattered. But we do not 
observe that all the eloquence, which fills columns of type, 
brings any Volunteers to the Army; neither has the revival of 
a loudly-proclaimed war fever yet stood the test of the pending 
Conscription and the coming raid of the tax-gatherer. We 
draw no inference. We do not assert that much 
of this display is lip-service, or fashion, or the fear of being 
left behind in an apparent race of loyalty; we are puzzled 
only to determine why so much sound signifies so little. 
Probably, now that the Spring fighting campaign has fairly 
opened, popular lawyers on platforms will be less attractive. 
State Legislatures meanwhile go on their way. The House 
of Assembly at Albany has just rejected, by a very close vote, 
a Resolution that reproved the system of arbitrary arrests. 
‘That of New Jersey, on the other hand, by a large majority, 
has passed one that is absolutely traitorous according to the 
new Republican doctrine, one that condemns the war and 
contemplates (horresaco referens) even Peace Commissioners ! 

President Lincoln wisely turns a deaf ear to the indignant and 
ultra-patriotic gentlemen, who desire to cruise nominally after 
“ British pirates” and grow fat the while upon neutral spoila. 
Even the Post, after hounding them on, begins to doubt the 
expediency of their plans. The game in fact is not worth the 
candle. A foreign war is not yet desirable. A-propos to this 
subject, we have to record the seizure ofan armed schooner at 
San Francisco, that was designed to act asa privateer under 
Confederate colours. Of course, if she had slipped off to sea, 
she would have been called the “ Californian pirate.” 

Mr. Seward’s letter to Mr. Dayton—ia which the offer of 
French mediation is very naturally declined, while the writer 
of it buries his head in the sand like the ostrich, and fancies 
that the world does not see passing events invisible to his own 

eyes—this letter, we say, has been received in Eu- 
rope generally as expressive of national determination to 
brook no meddling whatever. What the French government 
has to say to it is not yet known. 
Pickings from the Provinces. 

A continuous straining of attention toward the eccentric 
whirl of events political and military, in this Republic, unfits 
the mind for feeling duly interested in the comparatively 
tamer life led by our friends across the Northern border. Yet 





occurrences take place from time to time in Canada, that should 
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at least be put on record; and so we proceed to glean a little 
from the recent past, and epitomize as suits our limits. 

The latest incident in public affairs, and the one that looms 
up most attractively to well-wishers and on-lookers at a dis- 
tance, is the appearance in print of a vast mass of papers con- 
nected with the defence of the Colony, as viewed respectively 
from Downing street and from Quebec. The piéces de résistance 
are, a despatch from the Duke of Newcastle to Viscount Monck, 
dated the 2ist of August last, and a reply to it couched in the 
shape of a Minute of the Can adian Executive Council, of the 
28th of October following. H. M. Secretary for the Colonies 
writes somewhat tartly; and, while doling out general 
compliments to the patriotism and loyalty of the Pro- 
vince, conveys them in such tone that they suggest an 
acrifionious disappointment at the rejection, last sum- 


‘mer, of the Militia Bill, But his Grace mingles counsel 


with complaint, still however preserving a deferential manner, 
as though deprecating the idea that this official communication 
might be thought officious. Fifty thousand, his Grace thinks, 
is the lowest number of men suitable for aa organized force. 
The expense of maintaining it should not be subject to the dis- 
turbing influence of local and party squabbles; it were bett~r 
perhaps (the hint being thrown out in the most apologetic Sf 
terms) that the requisite sum should be voted off-hand for a 
period of three or five years. Furthermore, a military Union 
might be patched up between all the North American Pro- 
vinces, in order to facilitate the operation of his Grace’s scheme. 
Without committing ourselves to any opinion in respect to 
the issue between the Colonial Office and the Canadian Minis- 
try, we must say that the Minute of the Executive Council— 
some few extracts from which are cited elsewhere—is an ex- 
tremely pungent composition,and by no means cringing in style. 
It intimates that all has been done that can be done; has the 
Duke on the hip as regards his unconstitutional plan of voting 
supplies; and proclaims the scheme of military union to be 
impracticable, for want of proper communications. The ar- 
gument, on the vexed question of the proper mutual relations 
between a parent state and its offspring, leaves indeed much 
still to be said; for in truth, it is and must be a question of 
degree, not to be definitely adjusted in time of peace, and 
likely in the event of war to be determined more by feeling 
than by reason, if not largely influenced by extraneous cir- 


trou 
cumstances. We have seen but one serious article on the sub- 


ject in the Canadian press, since all these papers were pub- 
lished ; and that one treated it from a party point of view. It 
js worth calm examination by statesmen and philosophers, 
who hold themselves aloof from undignified scrambles for 
office. We have no room to notice the correspondence, also 

in print, between the Duke of Newcastle and the Canadian 
government in reference to the often-projected Railway. 
There is evidently no love lost between the writers. 

The return of a single Opposition member to the Provincial 
Parliament might not be worth mention under ordinary cir- 
cumstanees; but when that person is the able and elo-| > 
quent and indefatigable Mr. George Brown, ‘of Toronto 
the well-known Editor of the Globe, the Ministry at 
least, we may be well assured, do not look at the fact as a tri- 
vial one. Mr. Brown contested South Oxford with Mr. Bod- 


well, and beat him by a majority of 275, polling 1,372 against | York an opportunity 


1,097 votes.—Against this must be set the accession of Mr. 
Fergusson-Blair to the Cabinet as Receiver-General, in place 
of the Hon. James Morris. The new Minister is highly |» 
lauded in some of the journals before us. He is possessed also 
of the rare requisite that tends to keep official life clean—an 
ample private fortune.—The Episcopal Church is strengthened 


by the election of the Rev. J. W. Williams, M.A., of the —, os aw — 
Grammar School ut Lennoxville, to the vacant Bishopric of 
Quebec.—The Governor of Illinois is negotiating with the Gatustay ovest 
Canadian authorities, on the subject of canal enlargement and | on large 

tolls. The great West will die of repletion, if it cannot ob- | Pily designated by a daily journal as ‘a work full of 


tain further outlet for its vast and still growing trade. 
The Heir-Apparent’s Wedding-Day was celebrated with all 
due honour, and with the heartiest good will, throughout the 


length and breadth of British North America. But, thinking | novelty. As a substitute for Mr. Saar eo 
what space will be required of us for describing presently the | 2° 2nd severe Ces © eee 


One other point remains to be noticed. How will the mi- 
nor, between 20 and 21, American-born but of British parent- 
age, be affected? Clearly, he does not rank with “ persons of 
foreign-birth” ; none the less clearly, he is by birth a citizen 
of the U.S., so far asa minor can be; equally true is it, that | sense 
the son of a British father is a British subject, be he born where 
he may. On the one hand, therefore, there is liability ; on the 
other, a nominal ground for exemption. The claim will pro- 
bably be urged; and a delicate international question might 
spring up, were there a desire at home to push abstract right 
toextremes. But in these days, and in England,there is no such 
desire. Consequently, as we have before remarked, no very 
great zeal must be looked for in this matter on the part of her 
Majesty’s ministers. Finally, old bachelors, natives or aliens, 
between the ages of 35 and 45, are encouraged to matrimony 
by one of the nice distinctions in the Bill. The first Draft 
spares Benedick the married man in the prime of life just spe- 
cified. He will only be called upon, when the list of his juniors 
(with or without encumbrances), and that of his single contem- 
poraries, is exhausted. 

Mexico; Central America. 
A report that the city of Mexico had been captured by the 
French prevailed here on Wednesday and Thursday, but was 
quashed yesterday by a cool examination of dates and dis- 
tances. Nevertheless, it may only be premature ; for we are 
by no means inclined to unite with our contemporaries around 
us in the notion that the French expedition is destined to 
ignominious failure. Our judgment leads in the contrary 
direction ; but space is wanting for reasons—and besides it is 
never wise to anticipate with too much confidence. Only let 
this be remembered—to take Mexico, it is not essential to be- 
siege Puebla. 
On the petty Central American Republics we can but be- 
stowaline. Their destiny may be grand; but we have fight- 
ing enough and G ls and Presidents enough on our hands 
already. Briefly then, Guatemala and San Salvador have 








ideal may not be comprehensive, > so far as it goes, it is de- 
picted evenly, harmeniously, with nice regard to detail, and with 
excellent general effect. He makes us laugh, if he does not make 
us cry; and our —- is a spontaneous tribute to the genuine 
humour of the man. 2 however, Mr. Setchell is defec- 
tive. 1 would seem tat is natural love of fun, overbearing the 
of artistic fitness, pervades even his serious moods, and 
coabes oft his faculties pF ed mor to itself. This was, to some 
extent, true of Burton—the original Captain Cuttle, as everybody 
knows—and it is also true of Mr. Florence, who in the same part, 
—_ = t original with extreme fidelity. But Burton pos- 
his disciples appear to want, the power to over- 
come pow Hh sportiveness and be very touching in scenes of pathos. 
This power be did not often trouble himself to exercise, but this, 
when thus employed, was what made his Ma eee 9 Cuttle so per- 
fect and so powerful. It may be that Mr. Setchell possesses eq 
skill, but, if so, he does not choose to exert it. In those comes 
where mirth only is requisite, he is natural, graphic, ey A 
he never deviates from the part: but in the serious scenes, he b 
comes mechanical and self-conscious. In the famous ccneubtation 
with Bunsby, for example, he plays as if he too shared the specta- 
tor’s amusement at the profound nonsense of that philosopher's 
opinion, The fact is that Captain Cuttle believes implicitly in 
Bunsby, and admires him with zealous enthusiasm. Again, after 
receiving news of the disaster to Wal’r, Mr. Setchell de ivers the 
remark about a suitable “epithet” over his “remainders,” as if 
he had—which doubtless is the case—a secret and most vivid appre- 
ciation of its comicality. This is clearly an error—for the delicate 
humour of the character consists in tender simplicity, displayed 
under eccentric forms ; and — his words may be ludicrous, the 
Captain has just been reading the burial service in his little 
ack parlour, and is in no mood to be amused at his own observa- 
tions. His gravity is not merely of the face, but of the Bonet, and, in 
acting this scene, the true artist, though he 
also call tears to our eyes. Thou bh i wd 
ys ~ — —— it — and that is 
one essential fact is stage rep’ t lene 
sight of. I venture these cometes ie in no spirit of disparagement 
towards the performance of Mr. Setchell. He has accomplished a de- 
cided success, in a most difficult réle, and he deserves hearty com- 
mendation for the talent, — and perseverance, that have ena- 
bled him to win so h ition among American comedians. 
Bat it is neither unjus' eer unkind to express the conviction that 
he will rare ° on his present personation of Captain Cuttle, and 
Cor ce all competition in the part.—He will play it 
to-night, for his own benefit, and all who may do me the favour 
to read this notice, will add to that favour by going to see him. 
The play is placed upon the stage in a manner creditable to the 
management of Mr. ae and the cast is an unusually d 
one. Mr. ae pare mates Joe and—though he neither 
swells nor turns blue, efter th the manner of the Major—is all-suffi- 
ciently “rough and tough.” It is to be a that the youth 
who 











gone to war. We shall be happy, some day, to 
that they have gone to peace. 


Music. 


Popular favour has declared a yf for the new Maretzek 

, but our ungenial yal oe climate is behaving to them with 
decided shabbiness. ruids and Druidesses were all ready for 
Monday evening ; the y te only, in the person of Madame Me- 
dori, was unable ee the summons, being afflicted with uncom- 
promising catarrh. lopes of bane a being entertained to 
the last t, no titut a vided ; and Fourteenth 
Street te ay saw the doors 5 of its Academy ‘closed, ona fine 








—_ evening of . So vast are the ex es of the establish- 
this must have en heavily upon the 
Manager; and we record that he was ina measure com- 


Kotardey, by a splendid at attendance at the Matinée of the previous 

to Ay my the repetition of “ Ernani.’’—And here we must 
y omitting, in last week’s notice, the 
a Signor Bischi, who made his first a pearance as Sylva, and 
rendered the company complete. P: of a fine and powerful 
orenai he has the 


revailing 
si It is well 
woe te fair—even 


plkmen We eS who sings 





—— no less in his than in his 
i are seldom ed upoa to 

slove in “Ernani” is of the roughest—for 
= effect, can scarcely be com- 


, the learned leeches still having their clutches 
on the tbrest of of the reno Priestess, Mr. ve New 
of Frosting once more a 6 vourite. 
He brought out the’ “ Ballo” » With the fair Madame Guerra- 

ony {as Reinhart, bet = KW 
that a brilliant house enjoyed a brilliant performance. 
had shaken off some of those annoying climatic troubl 
cling here to the sons and ters of Song, and established him- 
self more and more firmly in ev one’s graces.— Mlle. 
Sulzer was to have her chance of dis' herself as Leonora 
in “ La Favorita,” last night, emerging from the comparative ob- 
parts hitherto con- 


The Fourth Philharmonic Concert of the season was given on 


not however invite serious criticism—for it contained no — 
scale. Mozart's “ Jupiter” Symphony, concisely and hap- 

uises and unstrained erudition, and that shows grandly the know- 
4 and nature of the com 
sical music ; and the same tbe said of Wagner’s “ stormy intel- 
lectual chafings in search ofan idea” '—an expressive phrase borrow- 
ed from the same able pen. There was nevertheless one une 


reception of the young bride and then the wedding itself, we | one yp oat 's and one of Vieuxtemps’ compositions with so 


shrink from all detail of sham-fights and reviews, illumina- 


tions, bonfires, dinners, balls, and fire-works, with which the this is originated. tn 


local papers teem.—Neither is charity forgotten. The Cistress 


The Conscription Law and Aliens. 
Relying upon the correctness of a verbatim copy of the Con- 
scription Bill, published in the Herald of the 2nd inst., we 


opened. 


spoke last week of the explicitness of the clause which brings | with which Dickens has 


within the Draft all able-bodied male resident foreigners, from 
20 to 45 years of age, who have gone through the preliminary | 4 


process for becoming citizens of the United States. It appears | his manly ten 


however that, during the passage of the Act through Con- 
gress, the clause received a very important modification, the 
liability being in fact only attached to Aliens particularized as 
“ persons of foreign birth, who shall have declared on oath their 
intention to become citizens under and in pursuance of the 
laws thereof (and who have exercised the right of suffrage in 
any State.)” What the brackets indicate, we are unable to ex- 
plain; but the sense is none the less obvious. The change | 7,5¢ 
will probably cause the exemption of not a few Englishmen 
and Scotchmen from the roll, since very few British emigrants 
are accustomed to take part in local politics or elections during 
ths period of supposed probation for citizenship. With the 
Irish, we need hardly say, the case is different. Who does not 
know how they rush to the polls? 


=e of the instrument, that the audience was 


surprise at masculine 
and how much in sympathy with an admired artist who 


ented on merits nevertheless are by no means 
tall, and nod we abal be glad to bear more of him, of —— 


oh a in making trouthe 


, and was as usual crowded to excess. It does | infrequently descends to the 


frank im- 
r,” is familiar to all lovers of clas- | and finish, mos’ 


who = cottpelled Uy sud. 
ent, Mile. Urso | picture of cay is almost repulsive in its fai 
e distinguished violiniste, ented her rentrée, and played oo wight, Sir Jealous 


& mastery y 
into — demonstrations of my ee How much of | Mr. Floyd.—This 
dling by feminine ry liment. Those who like to meditate on the craft of woman 


“the Native’? is ow with some = 
tion of the latter quality. Mr. Davenport, w 
versatility and adaptiveness make him be very useful actor— 
aya the part of Toots with taste, discretion, and ludicrous effect. 
«Je Le. uded, as also was Mr. T. E. Morris, for a capi- 
elineation 0 Bunsby. Mr. Barret's Carker deserves espec’ 

da It evinced thoughtful ‘study, and was literal and graphic. 
A word of commendation is also due to Miss Fanny Browne, who es- 
sayed Susan Nipper, for the first time, and seemed as if she had but 
ickens. Altogether “ Dom- 
not been so a ney represented, du seve- 

ork stage, as now at the Winte len. 
Ne past week has been fryitful of theatrical events. The “ En- 
chantress’’ has been revived, at Niblo’s—I was in error as to the 
withdrawal of the sweet having been misled by a clumsy 
advertisement—and Miss has reiterated her success of 
last season in the réle of ‘Stella — iss Laura Keene has returned 
to her own See , bringing Blake and Wheatleigh, and other fa- 
vourites, and has er ying in comedy with more than even her 
usual terseness and b: none ff As yet, however, she has uced 
only old and familiar pieces ; ve on Monday, she will a ear in 
an “entirely new and Fagan Gomea! rama” called ‘“ Jessie McLane.” — 


rous method that we have described as the | At ‘At Wallach’, the most neers performance of the week was 


that of “The Bus 


This piece, produced, in the first 
place, for the ben cork 


r. Gilbert, was repeated on Tu -sday 


nea It is one of the fossils, but by no means a aoe one. 
All Mrs. Centlivre’s comedies have a sort of family likeness in 
common. They are, forthe mo t part, ures of innocent in- 


ue, carried on amid, and in defiance of, the sternest domestic 
ctions, “ The Busy Body” is such a picture, and it is painted 
Hy colours that sparkle. There are here two suspicious and watch- 
ful old gentlemen ; two girls that are tull of the spirit of mischief 
= oung fellows, Le follow “the course of true love” out of; 
ows and into ; two aren male and ee who 
uu 


and gi ibe Bony Body “This A 
by Mr. Ly Wallack, and played exceedingly well One must fall 
back the simple adjectives in praising this actor; for 
all “priced ones have been exhausted on him, lo ‘ago. 
It is not the easiest task in the world to commend, with discre- 
tion, ene whose merits and faults are so strangely mingled. With 
most delicate instincts as to methods in comedy, Mr. Wallack not 
ion of mere farce. This is his 
sin, as an artist, but trange to notice, where so 
—_— is —- does not do in the part of Marplot. 
uch enthusiasm, cannot, indeed, be said 
with tre but be ¢ certainly plage it with eminent correctness 
ble effect. This latter remark 
holds good “of . ~q Hoey's iranda, The actress becomes the 
and the part becomes the actress. Nothi: sort be truer or 
more winning in its way than her — wi 
This dessicated old gentleman is assumed A - Gilbert, whose 
fulness. The — 
is made of sterner staff than 8! 
and is re ted in’ bolder cailine by Mr. Mark Smith. 
meritorious is the little part of as played by 
will be it’ deserves the 





e odds of lotslaw man, may find their reflections stimulated b 





Hall, for this evening. 
reader who has musical taste or instincts. 


Drama. 





charmed and stim 
of Captain 


ted the fancy of this 

— is = Cuttle, Mariner of England. 
is queer body, his 

ae his hook, his childlike tice, Bes feeling and of manner. 

tenderness and devotion 


light, the eccentric friend of the Wooden Midsh' 
panion of Bunsby, the tenant of the house of 
type of goodness, “ pure and undefiled,” in the humbler 
society ! Who wi would not love to encounter, in real 
rare perfection of excellence and ity? ? Who would apele him 
from the realm of fan: I do not wonder that the theatre is al- 
wa when S Beasber and Son”’ is announced in the bills ; 
an poatay, Ido not oe that a —_ of persons was 

to the Winter , on the evening of Thursda: —_ 


the . ~ 


to enjoy Mr. Setchell’s nation of the of Captain 
thay aid enter if was evident in hearty spplause with 
wile was at th of the pla is aprlatee 
ore the e en ry. 
was Mr. ee dose Ss edeol, tastine ahah oc 
duce, in all respects, the 





of the French cotton-spi is now moving the pity of has en rom the public eye and ear—g: y this 


Lower Canadians, and a subscription for their benefit is to be 


Prominent and Galtchoms, among the srmpantions of character hee not, ot believe, ¢ we, contr buted an 


profound assumption of 
worldly wisdomi—who does not, in’ these traits, recall, with de- 


bare of 
fe, such the hope that 


trigue. Tn her own early life, Mrs. Centlivre 
said to have made familiar practical acquaintance with this science, 


Mr. Robert Goldbeck announces a brilliant Concert at Irving | and she has, in her numerous comedies, employed that acquaint- 
We commend his programme to the a ys a oe ane These es lose nothing in the 


Mr. Geo Holland’s yy rmance at this theatre, on 

ay. roulted well; as also that for the benefit of ‘Mr. 

=e artist, on Thursday. It is remarkable, the 

tleman—who, tho a skilful iter, 

ig new to the ent ments 

ce, on the Benefit List—of seve- 
coed of Mr. Wallack’s company. 


— In parti- 
nobby face, his nautical attire, his marine Pal'well deserving me that no benefit has been announced for Mrs, 


Vernon, an actress, who, for many years Pest, has occu 
honour'to herself and with satisfaction to blic, a first Bn 
pap mtony <h ws ive . td iketnia et as = 
lady has not much of late, precludes 
Sens fa public. Her a. yy elie a & 


Te not the case, and that her oo 
long-continued services may shortly receive Seats ot a 


benefit. 
Facts and HFaucies. 
Mr. Feasty, alae aod proprietor of the St. John by te 


News, which twenty-four years ago, 
when | po inted pet Printer for the of New Benswiek, 





y. Mr. J. 4 ae ie ce te ee. 
phd A, , Col. Roumain, who is a Pampey Lleol 
has among plomatists veriodicals 

There are at present than ur 
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biography—if ample and trustworthy—will be eagerly sought 
for.——Ga ks 


ribaldi’s health continues to improve. He w: 
about with the aid of crutches. His thoughts are directed to- 
wards Poland. He has just written to General Corte, a mem- 
ber of the committee for assisting the Poles, to express his ap- 

roval of the formation of the committee. i 

heatricals, says an English paper, seem to be gaining ground 
in England, and bid fair, to react favourably upon the public 
stage, and to raise the intellectual tone, and improve the amuse- 
ments, of English society. ‘The late General Mitchell's 
“Lectures on Astronomy” are to be published in a volume. 
Another French translation of “Macbeth” has been 
produced at the Odeon, in Paris. A young actor, Mr. Convolier, 
makes himself hideous as Banguo’s Ghost, and is puffed 
therefor. Madame Ristori, meantime, is electrifying 
Naples with her performance of Lady Macheth——— 
It ia thought that the two vacant Garters will be conferred 
upon Earl Spencer and the Earl of Caithness. ——The 
Count Gurowski, mentioned in the Paris correspondence of 
the London Times, as commanding the largest revolutionary 
force in Poland, is a brother of Count Adam de Gurowski, the 
modern “ Asmodeus in Goggles.’——————A Massachusetts 
Judge has decided that a husband may open his wife’s letters, 
on the ground—so often and so tersely stated by Mr. Theophi- 
lus Parsons, of Cambridge—that “ the husband and the wife 
are one, and the husband is that one.” !! “The Town 
Life of the Restoration” is the title of a promised book, that 
cannot fail of being a pleasant one, from the pen of Mr. Ro- 
bert Bell, well known as editor of the “ Annotated Edition of 
the English Poets.” It will be published in London. 
A certain Mrs. Green, of Titchfield, was, in a late action at 
law, in an English Court, adjud. to pay £105 for doctor's 
“ stuff.” She had taken, besides other medicine, 2,677 draughts, 
which had done her no good, and Baron Bramwell remarked, 
“he would really rec d the defendant in future to buy 
her physic in the wood!” Carlyle has finished the 
fourth, and half of the fifth volume of his “ History of Frede- 
rick the Great.” The work will be complete in five volumes. 


























spectacular drama, produced at D: Lane Theatre, London. 
It is comprised in three acts, and is all about John Graham of 
Claverhouse and the Massacre of Glencoe. The publi- 
cation of the Anzelger des Westens, the oldest German paper in 
St. Louis, has been permanently suspended. The Anzelger was 
Republican in politics. —A despatch from Oil-Sprin, 
C. W., of the 16th inst., reports a serious riot between the 
whites and negroes there, on Saturday last. The whites 
marched to the negro quarters, and, after ordering them away, 
destroyed their property and burnt their houses. The negroes 
fled to the woods—_—————The wealth of the single State of 
Ohio is estimated at $1,187,000,000,— A copy of the 
New Orleans True Delta reached us recently, in mourning for 
the editor, Mr. John Maginnis, who has just died. He started 
the True Delta fourteen years ago, and was esteemed in the 
profession of journalism. A failery of the paintings of 
the late Horace Vernet is to be estublished in Paris—awell de- 
served tribute to his genius and memory. The parish 
church of Kenilworth, which has many architectural points 
of interest, and many agreeable associations is to be restored. 
It is said that in death the sense of hearing is the last 
which leaves the body.———-—A_ paper was read, at a recent 
meeting of the Geographical and Statistical Society, in which 
it was prophesied that great changes will ually take 
place in this hemisphere, that new land will arise out of the 
sea, and such variations occur in climate that Maine and 
Canada will become as warm as Southern France, and La- 
brador itself be fertile. 


A he 
PROVINCIAL CREDIT; 
Keeping the Purse-Strings. 

* * The maintenance of the Provincial credit abroad 1s un- 
doubtedly an object which the administrators of the affairs of 
the Province should at any cost accomplish. Your Excel- 
lency’s advisers submit that their various measures demon- 
strate the sincerity with which they are striving to preserve 
the public credit unimpaired. They contend, however, that 
not the least important of the agencies to be employed to this 
end is the exhibition of a due regard to the means at the com- 
mand of the Province. = hold that they are more likely 
to retain the confidence of European capitalists by carefully 
adjusting expenditure to income, than by embarking in 
schemes, however laudable in themselves, beyond the avail- 
able resources of the Canadian people. That they are not un- 
willing to mf to the utmost to comply with the suggestions of 
the Lmperial Government is evidenced by the manner in which 
the projected Intercolonial Railway has been entertained. 
Their conduct in this matter should relieve them from 
imputation, At the same time, they insist that they are an 
must be allowed to be the best Judge of the pressure which 
the Provincial credit can sustain. They are prepared, subject 
to certain conditions, to encumber tbis credit with liabilities 
arising out of the Intercolonial Railway, but they are not pre- 
pared to enter upon a lavish expenditure to build up a mili- 
tary system distasteful to the Canadian people, dispropor- 
tionate to Canadian resources, and not called for by any 
circumstance of which ~~ at present have nee. 

Another sepa embraced in his Grace's despatch is 
well calculated to excite surprise. Your Excellency’s ad- 
visers allude to that portion of the despatch in which his 
Grace pro’ to remove the control of funds uired for 
militia purposes from the domain of Parliament. His Grace 
is evidently aware that the proposition wears the aspect of 
“an istestivence with the privileges of the representation of 
the people,” and it is m that any measure liable to this 
construction never will be, and ought not to be, entertained 




















“Bonnie Dundee” is the title of Mr. Falconer’s new | Princess Alexandra, asked Mr. Newd , in the name of his | P 





Mr. Sewarp’s Comptete Letrer-wriTER.—The Boston 
Courier is excessively waggish over Mr. Seward’s pr 
to penning discursive despatches. It refers, inter alia, to the 
Secretary of State's reply to an announcement on the part of 


lace at Lisbon. Mr. Bowes, his an- 
swer, alluded to the interest that might well be felt here, when 
the U. 8. “ are en in combatting, in its full development, 
a gigantic error (Slavery) which Portugal, in the age of Ca- 
moens, brought into this continent.” 
Apart from the odd taste that dictated this reference, it con- 
tains a flagrant anachronism. The Courier, in making fun of 
the correspondence, contains the drollery that follows: 


“The highest of compliments is imitation. Rash as the at- 
tempt is, we are moved to provoke comparison by an esgay of 
our own in the same field. The Prince of Wales was married 
on Tuesday, amid the enthusiastic sympathy of the whole 
United Kingdom. Mr. Adams may perhaps communicate to 
the Secretary the fact of his attendance the ceremony, 
and we offer the following form of acknowledgment as proper 
for the Secretary’s consideration : 

“*The marriage of the Prince of Wales was not merely an expres- 
sion of youthful feeling and a proper manifestation of youthful 
passion. It illustrated the eclectic, discriminating faculty of hu- 
manity by which men marry women they like and do not marry 
women they dislike. 

“*The incident seems doubtless the more pleasing to us because 
it occurs at this conjuncture, when we are beginning to combat in 
my of our territories the tic error of concub’ introduced 


y a man who fell a victim to ular fi not long after the 
Prince of Wales was born.’ ” _ ” 7 





Srx CoMPLIMENTs In A BreatH.—On Tuesday night the 
faithful guardian of ae Protestantism, Mr. Newdegate, 
speaking as the o of “several intelligent x a 


question to Lord Palmerston which enabled the radiant Vis- 
count to pay in a single sentence five B orn | compliments 
to the Princess Alexandra, and one to Exeter Hall. as the 


“intelligent” friends, sound in the faith? There were six 
requisites, said the gallant Prime Minister in reply, which 
were thought essential in looking out for a wife for the Prince 
of Wales. She must be young, handsome, socially agreeable, 
amiable in disposition, well-bred, and, “lastly,” a it. 
The Princess Alexandra fulfilled all these conditions, and 
consequently the Prince’s prospects ot happiness were com- 
plete. What a ful wreath of delicate ona. Which 
way did Lord Pulmenten mean it to be worn? Mr. Newde- 
gate, no doubt, will regard the last as the front and central 
gem, on the principle that the “price of wisdom is above 
rubies ;” the Princess possibly may reverse the estimate, and 
value the separate jewels with something nearer the intention 
of the courteous old diplomatist.—Spectator, Feb. 28 





Prixce ALFRED’s ILLNEss.—While the public mind was 
intent on the celebration of the approaching 

the news from Malta, relative to the illness of Alfred, 
was serious—so serious, indeed, that a rumour was circulated 
to the effect that he was dead. Fortunately there was no truth 
in the statement, which was put forth by 
crease their but it is clear that he was seriously ill. 
Neapolitan fever with which he was attacked is miasmatic, 

his youth and constitution have, happily, enabled him to sur- 
mount it. The cloud, however, hung long over the 
Royal House of England to create serious misgi 
a narrow escape is the more providential, as the 
is equally popular at bome and abroad.— Zurop. , Feb. 


“Tsay Amen!” —To the Queen and the late Prince Consort we 
owe a heavy debt of gratitude for that never failing constitu- 
tional spirit inwhich theyperformed their public duties; but even 
more, perhaps, we owe to them for the blameless way in which 
they ruled the daily tenour of their private life. All we ask and 
hope of the Prince and Princess is that they, in their turn, should 
hand down to later generations thesame bright and wholesome 
example. When the Princess comes to be the foremost lady of 
the English Court, may she, like our Queen, keep her assem- 
blies by golden sandals and bare feet, by fancy 
dresses convenient for the d ley of much that native 
modesty should veil, and by the spirit of female levity, of which 
such devices are the cutward and visible sign! If she will do 
this excellent service for us and our children, her throne will 
be set in the warm heart of the British race, and neither time 
nor chance shall prevail inst it. Her hopes and fears, her 
joys and sorrows, her subjects will, as far rs A 
to share; her least desires they will seek to an ; and 
her w (quod absit omen) they 
resent, making her quarrel all their own. 
the promise of her young, honest, innocent face, and they shall 
never cease to bless the auspicious Lf when first they greeted 
her as a daughter of England.—. paper. 

A Fiyine Spantarp.—The Telegrafo of Barcelona gives a 
Sangp Goma of an apparatus for flying in the air, invented 
bya labourer named 0, near Malaga. It 
consists of fans attached to the heels, and extend- 
ing from the shoulders to the waist and moved 5 A, e hands. 
The inventor, the above-named journal states, already 
risen to a a Se and moved about in all direc- 
tions even t the wind. He had also performed the dis- 
tance of a league in less than a quarter of an hour. !!! 








Obituary. 
Hon. J. L. Petionv; an Erogvent TRisvte.—The tele- 





by a people inheriting the freedom guaranteed by British in- 
edtutlona The Imperial Parliament guards with jealous care 
the means of maintaining the military and naval forces of the 
empire, Its appro, ons are annually voted, and not the 
most powerful minister has dared to propose to the House of 
Commons the abandonment of its controlling power for a pe- 
riod of five years. If the disturbing action “ of ordin li- 
tics” is a reason for removing the final direction of tary 

reparations from Parliament, it is in every sense as applica- 
Bie in England asin Canada. What the House of Commons 
would not under any circumstances of danger entertain, is not 
likely to be entertained by the Legislature of Canada. What- 
ever evils are incident to ae institutions, the 

le of a British province will not forget that they are trivial 
fo comparison with those which are inseparable from arbi- 
trary authority. Popular liberties are only safe when the ac- 
tion of the people retains and ee the policy of those who 
are invested with the power of directing the affairs of the coun- 
try. They are sate against military despotism, wielded by a 
corrupt Government, only when they have in their hands the 
means of controlling for the mainten- 


he lies required 
ance of a military organisation. * * 


—Minute of Ca 
Executive Cowneil. 


graph brings us news to-day of the death of the only man of 
eminence and high character in South Carolina whose oppo- 
sition to the secession of his State and to the formati: 


ion of the 
Southern Confederacy had the respectful forbear- 


ance of his fellow-ci s. The Hon. James 
died at Charleston on Monday last, in the 74th of his age. 
Few men in any country have ever won by the pure 


force of personal character a position so honourably aio 
dent as that which had for years been conceded to Mr. Peti- 
gru in South Carolina. A community scarcely more tolerant 
than the Chinese, respected, in him, a citizen who knew his 
rights and main’ them, knew his duties and fulfilled them, 
and, in the consciousness of rectitude, alike 
the arts w flatter the prejudices and those which minister 
8 of the people. An avowed and active oppo- 
nent of the nullification movement in 1830-'32, a consistent and 
Democratic 


persistent through successive 
tons old an eres Union man in the ser winter of 
teem. He was for oe ——~ by 


ee 


before 


the U. 8. Minister to Portugal, that a celebration in honour of | sidence, 
vate Camoens had taken in 


Such 
Prince | Ra, 
. 28. 


rate States District Court against the confiscation and se- 
) aoe ap laws by the Congress at Richmond. It 

to be mentioned to his honour, as well as to that of 
his fellow-citizens of South C 


years, was by the t fire of Charleston in De- 
cember, et ee ature ow od whose directions he was 
then en ia the laws of the state, and various 


tions at Charleston and in the interior, vied 
with each other in offers of prompt indemnification for the 
losses he had sustained. 
In private life Mr. was admired as one of the most 
, Witty, and delightful of companions, and loved as one 
of the most cordial and unwavering of friends. An indefati- 
gable student, he bore his weight of | lightly like a 
lower ; a brilliant talker, he was utterly free from affectation, 
and in of display at the expense of justice to prir®i- 
les or of m tomen. His death at any time would huve 
n & loss to his state. It is a loss now to his country—to 
himself alone, perhaps, a gain, who is spared from the fulness 
of that “evil to come” which it had been the warfare of his 
life to avert.—N. Y. World, March 20. 


Mapame Crnt1-Damorzau.—This accomplished artist, for 
many years an ornament of the French operatic stage, died in 
Paris y, aged 63. The Concerts she gave in this country, 
with Artot the violinist (also dead, though many years her 
junior), will be remembered by many of our readers. 


At Exmouth, in his 87th year, General Tobin, commanding $rd 
Brigade R. A., and senior officer of that corps.—At Aberdeen, the 
Rev. Nathaniel Grieve, M. A., late of Ellon, of which he was in- 
cumbent for 60 years.—At Brighton, Col. W. W. Blake, C.B., for- 
merly of the 20th and 19th Light . from 
horse while hunting, A. mbe Tuke, late 3lst . 
and Royal Lancashire Mil.—Capt. Maclaurin,formerly of the lst Dra- 

uards.—At Yonkers, the Rev. Robert Baird, D.D., eminent 
pay est d in tion with American Foreign Mis- 
sions, and other religious enterprises.—At Versailles, 77, the 
rincess- de Poix née Talleyrand Perigord. Under the 
First Empire the d was lady of honour to the Empress 
Maria Lou’ of 
robes to the 





and under the Restoration was mistress the 
muchess de Berry. 


Appointments. 


In the Prince of Wales’s Household: H. W. Acland, M.D., to be 
Hon. Physician; C. F. Du Pasquier to be Surg.-Apoth.—Mem- 
bers returned to Parliament: for Chichester, John Abel Smith, 
Esq., of Belgrave Square, v. H. W. Freeland, Esq., res.; for Lis- 
burn, J. D. ur, ., of the Fort, y. J. Richardson, Esq., res, 


Army. 
Room Bd mem Spee —Ths Le sen of Col. Ridley 
to be a or- ive a step, without purchase, through- 
out the cerpe.” Oot. Seymour obtains the regiment, and Col 
De Bathe a battalion ; Lieut.-Col. M becomes mounted ; 
bon Gordon a capt. and lieut.-col. ; and Lieut. Ram lieut. 
and capt.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


PP chy } worth citi 
ved.—The follow: moti 
in cor uence of Geeihe ai 





in the last batch of papers re- 
ns have taken or will take 
already announced: Lt-Gens Walton 
‘ ens Wylde and Balfour to be Lt- 
Gahan, 8t. elena, ‘Regt, te be Cale, Majo Cruice, 
; rs 
8. O. P. at Newry, and , to be Lt-Cols; Capts Phillips, 
and Connor, to be rs.—The 39th Regt, quar: 
= at Bermuda, have contribu: $1,000 to the Lancashire 


und. 
Navy. 


large place, and a large force is required to maintain ascen- 
dancy over its surface. If this force could be composed ex- 
Say Sree Se teh ean semper be more 
complete ; as possible at it we adopt the 
only alternative, and employ one class of vessels as a supple- 
ment to another. Look at the matter practically, por see 
what would be the consequence if we, being at war with 
another nation, could send only 18 Lronsides to. while our 
enemy could send 18 Ironsides and 100 wooden The 
iron fleets would keep each other in check, and the belligerent 
with the wooden fleet would command the seas. No doubt a 
single Ironside would destroy a score of these cruisers if t 
would wait for her, but they would do nothing of the 
to would leave her alone, while they dispersed in all di- 
ions on errands of pillage and terror. Mr. Cobden has but 
one picture in his eye,—that of a “ wooden line-of-battle ship 
with 700 or 800 men on board, and with 30 or 40 tons of 
wader under their feet, sent to meet a vessel like the Mg 
course, such an encounter would ly be fatal to the 
line-of-battle ship, but no such ship would provoke it. To meet 
a Monitor we should send a Warrior, but in the meantime there 
would be countless service which neither Warrior 
nor Monitor coms quem, and which wouid be 

with a result equi 


the strongest fleet of 
Feb. 25. 


~ 
s 
g 
: 


Gens ; Cols Ridley and 
and 





details of 

performed 
lent to a victory by that Power which had 
ordinary sea-going vessels.— * * Times, 


The squadron of iron-clads so often named, arrived at Spit- 
head on the 2ist ult. from Lisbon, under command of Rear- 
Admiral Smart, in the Revenge, 73. i 
had fully confirmed the favourable impression already enter- 
tained. Their iron plates however are in some degree 

The squadron was under orders for Flushing, to 
escort the Princess Alexandra to Gravesend.—Rear-Adm. 


the newly- ted Su; tendent of Portsmouth 
Dockyard, has hatsiea his fing of that port --'Tie Veloeas, 
16, at Devonport, is to be t forward for the pendant 
with all despatch——Mr. E. J 


, ‘ pee newly sopeaas 
Pecmueen wecain ka pases tance tied -— 
ts) to an abusive letter to or. : 
Smith, a. a: oe Mr. Reed’s unexpected ap- 
pees ne on, te te mee coe Sere —— One 
ewitt, V.C., late of the Rinaldo, has gone home passenger in 
the Cadmus, 21, lately at Bermuda.——A Spanish frigate, from 
Havana, is at this port, under repair——Naval are 
touched elsewhere, under either the parliamentary or the edi- 
A sensation paragraph is running through 
English papers, to this effect: “A transport vessel on a new 
plan has just been completed at Cherbourg. Thirty-six others 
are nearly finished on the same plan, and they are to be in- 
creased to fifty. Each vessel is abe yo 
thousand men, so that in case of necessity the flotilla at Cher- 
bourg might transport an army of fifty thousand men.” 


APPOINTMENTS. to Royal 
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New Publications. 


The rapid development of civilization in a new country has | that hang luridly over the horizon and prescribe, as it were, 
never been illustrated more thoroughly or more splendidly | the tone and character of the work. 
than in the history of the State of California. Not many years 
ago the tract of territory which bears that name was little, if at 
all, better than “a howling wilderness.” Forests covered it— 
treasure slumbered in it, undisturbed—only savages and hunt- 
ers now and then explored its recesses. Like the Sleeping 
Beauty, it awaited, in solitude, the awakening kiss. Now, it 
is a great, rich, populous, flourishing State—an Empire in it- 
self. Courage and enterprize have conquered rugged Nature, 
and established education, art, and the happy homes of men. 
If we may believe its admirers, California is a modern Para- 
dise. An account of its condition and prospects is before us| suspicion of a rainbow! A few trees in meagre foliage are 
now—the enthusiastic but sensible and conscientious work of | immediately under the eye on your left hand, and afford relief 
one of those admirers. It is called The Resources of Califor-|to the composition. These again are balanced, on the op- 
nia: its author is Mr. John 8. Hittel: its publishers are | posite side, by the sheer faces of the rocks afore-named. That 
Messers. A. Roman and Co., of San Francisco, and Mr. W. J. | is all. 
Widdleton, of New York. Its purpose is distinctly implied in} Slender material, is it not? Nevertheless, out of it, is con- 
its title, and, without attempting to offer any synopsis of its | structed a work of singular force and charm. The curious in 
contents—we may remark, with entire truth, that the purpose | finished excellence and microscopic adornment may perhaps 
is fully and agreeably executed. Whoever desires informa-' miss here the attractions, over whica they have been wont 


’Tis morn ; and scarce yon level sun 

Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dun. 

In the middle distance, on your right, lies a small lake, bur- 
neath their “sulphurous canopy.” From the lake down to 
cleaves its way between high and rocky banks, tumbling so 


Hence spray and vapour, gently touched by slant and strag- 
gling sunbeams; hence delicate prismatic hues, the merest 





find it here—concise, ample, satisfactory, and set forth | he has, in this instance, addressed himself to a loftier sensi- 
with peculiar freshness of tone and felicity of style. Mr. | bility. He has learned that to photograph in colours is not to 
Hittel deals with statistics as if he loved them, and | grapple with the mysteries of Nature; and that the most per- 
thus succeeds in making them pleasant to his read-| fect manipulation is not the great achievement of Art. Some 
ers. The chapters on Agriculture, Mining, and Com-| emotion must be awakened ;—but we forbear; this is not the 
merce, are crowded with interesting details, and the| place for an essay. Briefly, then, if one of those button- 
whole description is vivid and picturesque. As a specimen of | holders, who bring every thing to the test of comparison, were 
Mr. Hittel’s enthusiastic style of treating a possibly dry sub-|to ask us how Cotopaxi “compares” with the Heart of the 
ject, and also as still further descriptive of the character of his | Andes, we should say that in the former the parts are subor- 
book, we quote the following passage from the Preface—a | dinate to the whole, in the latter the whole to the parts. We 
single sentence, worthy, by reason of its unbroken flow, of| never tire of scrutinising the minutie of the one. In the 
either Brougham or Choate : other, we surrender ourselves involuntarily to a strange and 
“IT write of California, which has astonished the world by | dreamy influence. 

= tiene y- A ~ | noe in wae bea _Cotopaxi in itself, seen at the distance and from the point of 
te dae: vast. yield of , amounting within thirteen | Vie¥ here before us, is by no means an impressive object, as re- 
pple pty Cae eg OE pee ne 
of la 4 ofa cu’ e horizon of the Je’ ats, sure! 
dom ; by the rapid devel t and great extent of her com-| not more sothan the Great Pyramid of Ghizeh as it looms - 
merce; by the greatness of her chief port, which at one time . 

had more large ships at her anchorage than were ever seen | from the banks of the Nile, and terribly disappoints the traveller 
together in the harbour of either Liverpool, New York, or | ere he climbs it and measures its base. And was not the artist 


London ; by the swift settlement of her remote 3 by | conscious of this? Ofcourse he was; and the remedy was in 
the prompt organization of her government ; by the li y 
with which the mines were thrown open wh be 1 ponbinpth.  oh Ocean and regular outline—common to the 
comers; by the rush of adventurers of every colour and of| Andes and the Hiamalayas, and rendering them vastly less pic- 
every tongue; by the prices of her labour and the rates of her | turesque than the less lofty Alps of Europe—is discreetly soft- 
interest for money, double those of the other American States, | ened by what we have already pointed out, above, as the key 
— aia felne and the facility with “which ey =< = to the treatment throughout. The smoke—to this we al- 
worked ; by the auriferous rivers in which fortunes could be |!ude—is here the mitigating agent, though much of it 
one ina hes : by Tr — ‘aher filing weap Ag is jetted up far above the mountain apex, ere it falls off 
e present era; by of lava, which, up the 
bede of antediluvian rivera, wee left by the washing eway of ane phe ~ important indeed i ihe en it 
e banks an acent plains, as moun mark- grand! ve 
ing the position of great treasures beneath ; by n each | ture as & whole might not inaptly be termed the Apotheosis of 
=e Setaans te - — aocnaane miniog — Smoke. Turner knew what to make of this material. Mr. 
; by new nventions ; wn Oo} ; ine vapou 
mountains; by filling the rivers of the Sa ento basin with Cigna bes ss sr oye But do — — ti - 
thick mud throughout the year ; by lifting a hundred moun- rolling sbou - renege. repetitions o 
capes ye by six ——— ag ha mining ditches; | those dainty cushions, whereon the Cherubs of the Old 
y aqu urable, scarcely wonderful than| Masters loll and play at . Massi t h 
jo « Peru; by quicksils aianaiemiianedt Tival | and ponderous ; VE a Bey sf might = Rad bE it ts 
te) ; byq ver mi in; : 4 
by great deposits of sulphur and asphaltum ; by lakes eve: too shapeless ; it is aggregated, piled up, fused, yet distinctive 
an pepe eee ee le ; by a 
en | Ce ape —_ an oe a a maile bist which the poet sings. Did it prevail throughout, the sub- 
with half-a-dozen great cascades, in one of which the water at ject would be murky and oppressive. It is not so; there is 


two leaps falls more than the third of a mile; by a climate the cheerful refuge. On the windward side of the mouatain all oe 


ae to health, yt = oo to mental | is clear, and reminds us that there—so long as the breeze sets 
an exertion—so temperate on le coast that same quarter— 
ice is never seen and thin summer clothing never worn, and mie . we 


differs i mild 
po Tee = A r _ gy tp ee a Dwell not unvisited of Heaven's fair light 
rom July; by a singular y, including the Secure. at the brightening orient beam 
most splendid known group of coniferous trees, of which half Purge off this gloom. 
a dozen species grow to be more than 250 feet high, and one a e 


species has reached a height of 450 feet, and a diameter of 40| Enough ; this is a great change from Mr. Church’s more ha- 
feet in the trunk ; hy ageetiareetingy seneeee almost of | bitual method, and in our opinion a great step in advance. Mr. 
and including the largest 


animals found only on this coast, * 
bird morth of the equator, and the largest and most formbdzble |= xTet™ Whoee matchless engraving of the Heart of the Andes 


quadruped of the continent ; b importation in early will scarcely be forgotten by those who have once seen it, is 
years of all articles of food, and hen by the speedy develop- | to devote himself presently to the reproduction of Cotopaxi 


ment of agriculture, until her wheat and wine have gone to t ; i 
—_ en A and. go I md on prem ps to — Mr. McClure gives the benefit of 
are unrivalled in the variety and magnificence of h wn 8) F re 
fruits; by the crop of grain, and the largest specimens z 
of fruits and vegetables on record; by a society where for ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S YOUNG LADIES. 
are some collections of works of art which consist 


HL pega: it Sy ome than wa ff me and where| ‘There 

the men were joom of manhood; by the first large almost : 

poy myer eastern Asiatics from their own continent ; by wn. ELE — 

deo lesheaanebaiapein poapere, eabaliaonoeune, tar nt has had no intention of wor 
mendicants, paupers, ms-houses ; i mean’ something satis- 

fluctuations of trade; by the accumulation of wealth in the ating, ba we A nego ~ eo 

hands of men, most of whom came to the country ; by y 

the practice, universal in re, of going acund: by the | nis 

— of deadly ane Hf eA em are courts, | w 

w sometimes punished villains with im execution, from 

and sometimes proceeded with a gravity and slow en@eation object, yet am “it hight ho pense 

that might become the most august tribunals.” 








They like to know how he wor 
many of his first ideas he has seen worthy or unworthy of 
being reproduced on the permanent canvas. Mr. 8 

a second series of which is now published, have the 


Sine Arts. 


MR. CHURCH'S COTOPAXI. 


In this new picture—painted for Mr. James Lenox, and on cena ot dation oe pet 


of fiction. In many other branches he is also success- 
show for a brief period at Goupil's—the artist has by no means Sh Jat 9. cao be tanh withers octee. He alone can de- 
regeated himself. There are here no marvels of elaborate de- y 

tal. No tropical vegetation is minutely and lovingly deli-| "7tton or 

neated. No birds of gaudy plumage flaunt upon the canvas. their characters, and paint their ways, and reveal their thoughts, 
Not here is the eye invited to range in one glance, from all | and make them natural, pleasant, and painting 

he warm luxuriance of a rank vegetation up to the chill solem- | *$ #* all too good, or discreet, or wise, and yet wing over 
nity of snow-clad heights. You are midway between the sea- oon pled § a 
level and the mountain-top; and you look across an indented 














and irregular plain, at the volcano some forty or fifty miles | j or lescription 
away, belching out from its crater dense volumes of smoke, mark. This is a great feat. It is almost as hard to write a 


does not shrink from going at considerable detail into all that 


is 
Nor does he succeed in his larger works without making many 


minor efforts which give him practice, and allow him to try 
nished in part by the glinting of the solar rays from be-|ona small scale Particular sort of 


one 
the foreground, and foreshortened to the spectator’s eye, a river) 145 met coming down stairs with three dozen white cravats, 


each slightly crumpled, and said, “ These are our failures.” It 
precipitously as to suggest an almost continuous cataract. | would be too strong to say of these Tiles of all Countries that 
they are Mr. Trollope’s failures, but they are such first faint 
sketches of 
having in 
cared to work out at length in a ser 


—~ = in Devonshire,and who is called the Parson’s Daugh- 
ter ‘of Oxney’ Colne. She is a study of agirl at once re- 
served and quiet, and yet full of passion and of high pride, 
and all her qualities are brought out by her loving and agreeing 
to marry a gay young captain whose fate | 
simple region where she dwells. At first he is desperately in 
love ; but she is sensible and cautious, and although she likes 
him, she bids him go to the gay world for afew months be- 
fore he makes up his mind that he would like a country girl 
tion as to the Eldorado of the North American Continent, will | to hang admiring ; but Mr. Church may be congratulated that | H : , 

ing alone on a fine summer evening. There is no attempt on 
the part of the writer to shun the conversation which must 
ensue. 
the detail of question and answer observed 
that the gentleman has to say to the lady, and all that the lady 
has to say tothe gentleman. The lady is jocose and trifling 
at first, and will not give him a serious answer ; but at last he 
brings her to give an answer, and then, when she has once 
confessed her love, she allows her hidden passion free play and 
lets him know how she idolizes him. Thus ends the long sum- 
mer day; but when this gallant 
thinks over his wooing, and begins to be not quite sure that he 
is as happy as he thought he was. He is a little doubtful whe- 


and hesitation, he has an uneasy feeling that she has been a 
little too demonstrative in telling how 


profit ; and the parson’s daughter is quite ready to repair her 
perceive that her lover hasa certain air of patro 


in its massed immensity; the very “ palpable obscure,” of & 











accepted with every di of appropriate re- 





ere oo people as to make one in the 
to a real girl. Mr. Trollope, however, almost always 
ucceeds ; but he succeeds because he takes great pains, and 









































































said, or should be said, or might be said on such occasions. 


e whether a foune lady, going { 
a particular sort of love-making, is likely to answer in 
his more important productions. Brummel’s servant 


oung ladies in different states of mind, and be- 
erent ways to young Y areeme: as he has not 


One specimen is that of a young lady whose father is a 
s him to the 


e returns enamoured as ever, and meets her as she is walk- / 


Mr. Trollope quite revels in ae hag in -— _ - 
ue 8, 


captain retires to his bed, he 


ther she will do in London, and, forgetting her long reserve 


e loves him. Im 
tuous young ladies may undoubtedly read this story with 
mistake when, in the course of a day or two, she neee 4 
h 

manner to her, and conveys an impression the thinks he 
is doing rathera magnanimous thing. She is quiet for a day or 
two, to make sure that she is not judging him, but then she 
fires up, and tells him that she gives him quite as much as he 
can give her, for she gives her heart, and nothing but 
hearts are of worth. Next morning she follows up the stroke 
by ordering him to go with her to a summer-house, where she 
explains to him her views, and offers to release him from his 
engagement. She could not even then believe that he would 
not be overpowered by so great a blow; but he quietly says, 
“ With all my heart,” and so all is over between them. It is 
a nice touch of art that, before she leaves him, she takes his 
hand and kisses it. These are the sort of touches which make 
us magine, or recognise, that Mr. Trollope knows what girls 
are like. 


Another study is that of a German young lady, who be- 
haves as German ladies are, we su , accustomed to do, 
and who is pleasant, and with a kind of heroism, but who is 


also more and practical than her loverlikes. This 
lover is a En who has come out to learn busi- 
ness in -house of which the father and the uncle 


the 

of the lady are the proprietors. Of course he falls in love with 
Isa, who, of course, knows he is in love with her. But she 
has so much to do in the way of business for him, as he is a 
lodger in her father’s house, and she is so business-like and 
Fey bey dy gone’ pnw Eye Apyee he ja his oy 
last he finds an opportun’ a tongue, and goes 

it very nicely. lly remarks that she must have a 


ther -room at a slightly increased rent ; and Isa, h 
quite willing that, shally speaking, er room should i 
be let, was quite 4 } 


on as it is for a few 


trothed as yet, you w, and perhaps we may never be so.” 
To which he not unnaturally replies, “ Isa !” months pass 
away ; relatives are applied to without success ; and the result 
the final deliberation is, that Herbert is told he may either 
be betrothed to Isa and wait four years to be m , or let 
come to an end at once. Isa is quite ready to ac- 
quiesce in this, but Herbert thinks it hard on bir, and finds it 
still harder that Isa does not think it hart. He asks her 
ee eeeeles ber BOe ceoaaien “1 & oolow pox 
lyzi replies, “ I do not you 
sp thet I need make every us unhappy, because 
forbid me to marry you. That sort of love 
us waiting would not make me un- 
I do now, and be contented.” Her- 
heavens!” Afterwards Isa warms up, } 
and teases her uncle inte Weng Wioveert bo eseemeneeneae é i 
ner viour she shows romance as . 


: 
| 
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want. This frightens him, and when they go to the Serbelloni 
Gardens to have a stroll and a téte-d-téte, he candidly tells her 
that it will be impossible for him to advance Mr. Greene any 
mon 
and she exclaimed, ‘Oh Mr. Robinson!” In the end, the box 
is found in the wretched Robinson’s bedroom, covered with a 
rug, and he is, of course, thought to be a swindler by all the 
family, excepting,in a half sort of way, by Sophonisba, who 
good naturedly remarks that, “after all, it may have been ac- 
cidental.” But Sophonisba—though a neat sketch of the pretty 
and tolerably well-behaved girl whom we are not meant to 
like—is excelled by another of Mr. Trollope’s young ladies, in 
a story which seems to us the best in the book, and which is 
called “ A Ride across Palestine.” 

The narrator tells us how he was once sitting lonely in an 
hotel at Jerusalem, planning an expedition to the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea, when he was told that a young Englishman 
wished to see him, and in walked Mr. John Smith. He is a 
nice, delicate, melancholy-looking young man, and the narra- 
tor takes a fancy to him ; and when Mr. Smith says that he is 
come to ask whether, as he too is sta alone at Jerusalem, 
he may join in the expedition to the Sea, the proposal is 
cordially accepted. Mr. Smith is punctual the next morning, 
and rides some miles on a hard Turkish saddle without utter- 
ing a sound or syllable of complaint, but, when the halting 
time comes, is found to be so faint and stiff that his stronger 
companion has to lift him to ees At last they reach 
the Sea, and the narrator, g enthusiastic, determines 
to bathe in its waters, in order to say that he has done so; and 
he earnestly implores Smith to join him, that some day he may 
tell his children of his feat. But Smith replies that he does 
not expect to have any children, and does not like bathing, 
and gently rides away behind a clump of trees, where he waits 
for his more adventurous companion. The same scene is re- 
pons at the Jordan. They pass through Jerusalem, and as 

mith, hearing that the narrator is going to Jaffa, expresses a 
wish to go there too, they reach the sea her, and are just 
goiug to start off in the Austrian boat for Alexandria when an 
infuriated old gentleman rides up to the hotel, and cong the 
narrator, accuses him of eloping with his niece, Miss Julia 
Weston. Then a scene follows, such as might be expected. 
The uncle laughs at the notion of his being asked to believe 
that the gentleman travelled with his niece and honestly 
thought her to be Mr. Smith. So he calls on the narrator to 
marry his niece at the nearest British Consulate, or else to take 
the punishment he deserves. Most of this work an inferior ar- 
tist could have done, but the conclusion is touched in with the 
hand of a master. The narrator has to own that he is mar- 
ried, and although he sincerely wishes to spare Julia's feel- 
ings, and to get her and himself out of a ~~ he cannot 
help trying to ascertain whether she looks disappointed at 
hearing a piece of intelligence that must end their intimacy. 
To Tet Julla’s disappointment be seen, and yet to make her 

rfectly proper—to give the impression that she is sorry 
Rer days of being Mr. Smith are over, and yet that she has not 
involved herself too deeply—is a task which few artists could 
fulfil as Mr. Trollope has fulfilled it —Saturday Review. 


> — 


SQUABBLES FOR PRECEDENCE. 


Alas! said the dancer Vestris, upon some immemorable 
occasion, “ ‘This is the firet time our House has been embroiled 
with the House of Bourbon!” And the Lord Mayor may now 
lament, in the same strain, the dispute between the Mansion 
House and her Majesty’s Government. Vestris was told that 
some terms he demanded exceeded the salaries the King al- 
lowed to his Marshals. “ Well,” answered he, “then let his 
Majesty make his Marshals dance for the money. I will not.” 
We trust the Corporation would not in its wrath have come to 
any such extreme resolution, and strack—what shall we say? 
—not work, but the play of try. Imagine the ceremony 
of the 7th, shorn of its sheriffs, its mayor, its aldermen, its 
gowns, its gilt coaches, its gold chains. Yet such a catastrophe 
was threatened, if Government had not last night come to 
terms, and given the City its precedence. The match might 
as well be broken off as its ceremonial be stripped of the Civic 
dignity and Aldermanic gorgeousness. 

» 3 he , there was uae to be said — im , a re- 
gulate the pace of the m put us first, e Corpo- 
ration, and this conforms with the old rule of caravans, which 
assigned the head of the march to the ass, to the end that the 
slowest might not be hurried and outstripped. So far we go 
with the Corporation, as fully entitled to lead as ass, but some 
of their arguments cut both ways, or rather, tell decisively 
against them. For instance, they say 
“ That in all state ts, and so in this, the popular inte- 
rest and admiration which culminate in the sight of the principal 

rsonages are whetted by the curiosity excited by those who pre- 
cede them ; but that if the order suggested by the Home Secreta- 
ry be adhered to the cavalcade will be deprived of much of its in- 
terest and symmetry.” 

Here the modesty of the Corporation concealed from it the 
effect of the argument, for, after all, might not the Lord 
Mayor and the Aldermen in the rear be the principal per- 
sonages, and pnular interest only whetted by the Princess 
and the Prince preceding them? The afflanced youthful 
couple may, indeed, be a pleasing sight ; but imagine the gran- 
deur of a cavalcade of Lord Mayor, a brace of riffs in all 
their glory, and twenty-five Al en, gowns and all. To be 
the foil is the claim of the Corporation in its modesty, but then 
to be foil, instead of mirror of civic majesty, it must divest it- 
self of the pomps with which it is accustomed to dazzle our 
eyes. How isit to be managed that the Aldermen shall not 
outshine the Princess's eyes, bright as they are? The real 
difficulty lies with the overpowering splendour of the city, and 
if the gilt coach with cherubims comes in, and the Sheriff's 
carriages with the mermaids on the pane’s, all else is thrown 
in the shade. 

It is all very easy for the Corporation to say, “ Do not put 
the cart before the horse.” But which is cart? Is it so cer- 
tain that the Prince and Princess are cart, and that the Cor- 
poration play the part not of the lumber but the noble animal 
to draw it? But be that as it may, the objection is to ex- 

iting the procession, and for obstruction, there is no 
tter expedient than the one deprecated, of putting the cart 
before the horse. Next to that arrangement for the el 
we admit the properties of the gilt gingerbread coach, toiling, 
creaking, labouring, and lumbering along, a sort of wheeled 
bar 








One consideration has been quite overlooked in this discus- 
sion, namely, what may be most agreeable to the Princess, 


= landed from a voyage, and with the natural emotions of 


er situation in a land , though r to welcome and 
ready to love her. A lengthened exhibition is certainly not 
likely to be her wish, and probably the authorities having the 
een of the have had this “Toniee eration 
nly in mind in making the ts. x 
however, is due, on the other hand, to the public interest, and 
as usual in such cases, a compromise between the hurrying 


at present. “ Then Sophonisba’s arm dropped all at once, | — 


which seems to be proposed, and the drag-chain which the 
Corporation would clap on, is inpues in the arrangements last 
— stated in the House. (The Lord Mayor carried his point. 
. Alb.) It is doubtless in the exercise of the prerogative 
of mercy that Sir G. Grey was for sparing the Princess, and 
pategs, as usual, without sufficient care of justice to the pub- 
ic. 


As we have touched on the subject of mercy, let us be per- 
mitted to ask whether there is none for the Prince of Wales, 
who was subjected last Wednesday to a t d presenta- 
tions in a Levee attended by 3,000 persons? I ne present- 
ations at the rate of 300 an hour, five a minute. We will ven- 
ture to say that no convict under sentence of bard labour had 
more irksome work in those three hours. A turn at the tread- 
mill would be ease compared with it. Could it not be done by 
machinery, or effigy? And be it observed that the evil isa 

rowing one, and that the concourse at Levees and Drawin 

ms has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. 
Half the people at the Levee had no business there, and thrust 
themselves in to take a position not properly bel to 
them. This does them no good, and the Court no it. It 
cherishes upstart pretensions, and makes one of the worst-be- 
haved morning masquerade mobs in all London. Somebody 
ought to be killed to put an end to the nuisance, or else the 
receptions should take place in the building of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. 
eas Pancake” (why was he so flat as to go) writes to the 

imes : 

“May I venture to hope that you will allow the complaint of one 
to be heard who has really been very severely knocked about 
during the last four hours at the Levee held at 8t. James's this 

ernoon ? 

“When I say that at times the pressure was positively danger- 
ous, I do not, I assure you, in the least exaggerate; and t feel cer- 
tain that unless some active steps are taken to prevent a repetition 
of it on Saturday some serious accident will be the result. 

“‘ May I ask why one may not be allowed to approach our future 
King without being squeezed into.”’ 

And a “ Grumbler” describes the scene: 

“T was yesterday engaged in a stirring conflict of armed men in 
the heart of London. A succession of rooms was carried by as- 
sault in St. James’s Palace. When within a‘ew yards of the Prince 
I had in passing a doorway to — ~ as if for very life. Havin, 
entered the room exhausted, panting, red, and angry, I turn 
around me and saw the floor literally covered with warrior’s 
= spurs, sword knots, and other tokens of a severe conflict. 

he whole affair was most anes The loyal subjects of her 
Majesty (among whom were reverend Church dignitaries, Judges, 
Generals, Admirals, and infirm men) had to e e most un- 
willingly in a rough tussle and scramble to get from one room to 
another.” 

No internal arrangement will avail if the entrance be as 
free as it really is for all comers, for the intrusives are sure to 
be pushing and unmannerly, observing in that respect the 
strictly epic rule, guales ab incepto. Every gentleman may 
have the right of presentation, but it does not follow that he 
will use the right, and the best will be least disposed to ob- 
trude themselves on the Royal notice without some better rea- 
son than to boast where they have been for a display agree- 
able only to their own vanity.—London paper, Feb. 28. 








THE PRINCE WINS HIS SPURS. 


It had been rumoured in hunting circles that the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Althorpe would enable the noble host to 
exhibit to H. R. H. the performances of the celebrated Pytch- 
ley pack, and the despatch of four hunters from the Royal 
stables down the North Western line on Friday spread itself 
like wildfire through many a — on that day. Ac- 
cordingly, when the hounds met at Welton-place on Saturday, 
and still more when they met on Monday at Holdenby (the 
famous Holmby-house of Whyte Melville's novel), all 
the bravery of Northamptonshire that could boast a horse, be 
it hunter, roadster, or machiner, were assembled. At Holden- 
by it was calculated that no fewer than 2,000 horsemen ap- 
peared, and there must have been at least double that num- 
ber on foot. The pen of G. P. R. James would have been fit- 
ly employed to describe the cavalcade which issued forth from 
Kithorpe park and was seen threading its way along the val- 
ley by the enthusiastic multitudes who crowned the lis on 
which stand the ancient manor-house and church of Holden- 
by. It really was a brilliant sight, and when the Prince, es- 
corted by Lord Spencer and the —~  - party who ac- 
companied him from Althorpe, rode into the amphitheatre 
formed by nature on the side of the hill, where Charles Payne 
and the hounds were awaiting, and the , horsemen. 
and foot people were drawn up around, the venerable pic- 
turesque hall of the squire domineering the eminence, and 
crowded from basement to roof like the Grand Stand at Ascot 
on the Cup-day, it was the universal impression that the most 
experienced landscape gardener could not have found a fitter 
site in England for yey an imposing spectacle. 

Our —~ will not look for great details in our columns 
on the incidents of the chase; so we will pass over the bril- 
liant burst from the classic covert of Crick on Saturday, and 
the ensuing hour and eight minutes to ground at the Hemp- 
stow hills over some of the finest country in England; nor 
will we notice the three different runs on Monday over an 
equally fine country, though more interspersed with brooks, 
each of which had its incident. Sufficient to say that the 
Prince on each day showed himself in the first flight, and 
fairly won his spurs in the opinion of all Northamptonshire. 
It is more according to our habits of observation to note the 
enthusiasm which the presence and cordial participation of 
the Prince in this national and manly caused among all 
ranks of observers. When lordly @ are being shot, and 
several thousand head of pampered pheasants are duly 
— » some half-dozen . we _ & ~_ oo — 
cal n the neighbourh: y every of a fowling- 

iece is anythin: — leasurable. It tells of Immense outlay 
for the cation of very few, of temptations offered to the 
ess which lead to crime, of wholesale destruction to 
i agriculture. But foxhunting 

| is eminently popular ; all classes enjoy it, all can partici 
| in it, from the youth on an active pair of legs, or the butcher's 
| boy on his pony, to the scion of the most illustrious house in 
England, or even to the sovereign himself; and all this was 
fully witnessed in Northamptonshire on the days we are re- 
cording. At every village crowds were assembled who vo- 
ciferously displayed their delight at seeing their future ruler 
go so well in the national amusement, and if St. Crispin him- 
self had appeared on horseback he could not have called forth 
— numbers or elicited exhibition of fervour from 
numerous vyotaries of craft who are found in this 


county. 
If after recording the enthusiasm displayed by the squires, 
the farmers, the vi , and a olaies & ae 
tonshire, we were to enumerate the many 


distinguished 
sonages whom the meets attracted from all parts, wo chuald 
have to draw deeply from the lists of the Houses of Lords and 


- 








pate | stone sarcophagus 


Grosvenor, from Cheshire; Lord Naas, from Ireland; Lord 
Besborough, master of the Buckhounds; Sir John J ohnstone, 
M.P., from Yorkshire; and Lord Eglinton, from Scotland, re- 
presented so many hunting localities of the British Isles, and 
that they and all, at the conclusion of the two- days’ sport, 
teemed deeply impressed with the idea that a young Prince 
who had thus so favourably exhibited himself as a gallant 
fous man in the hunting-field had chosen the surest 
ine to win at once the affections of his countrymen; while 
all, whether hun peers, squires, farmers, dealers, sportsmen 
of every grade, and the large circle interested in the animal 
“horse,” went home rejoicing that the nob!e sport of fox-hunt- 
ing had received an additional stimulus from its cordial pa- 
tronage by the Prince of Wales.— Times, Feb. 25. 
iP Slaeries: he 


JOHN BULL ON THE FRENCH STAGE. 


About a ~~ ago, we chanced to see, at one of the minor 
theatres in Paris, a piece called La Prise de Pekin. Its author, 
indulging in an unusual dramatic licence, had introduced the 
present editor of the 7imes upon the stage. That well-known 
gentleman was represented as accompanying the French ar- 
my to China, in order to supply the journal which he so ably 
directs with reliable information concerning the pro ot 
the allied arms. He appeared as a tall, ihe, ai-haired, good. 
looking man, wearing the long drooping whiskers fami ly 
known as “ Piccadilly weepers ;” clad in a neat suit of Nicoll’s 
dust-coloured al with a low-crowned straw hat on his 
head, a green veil over his face, a tax-gatherer’s ink-horn at his 
button-hole, and a camp-stool and a blotting-book slung across 
his shoulders. He lived chiefly with the sous officiers of a Zouave 
regiment, with whom he seemed to be very popular ; and when- 
ever their corps went into action, the editor of the Times ac- 
companied them. The affection they bore him induced them 
on more than one trying occasion to press him to withdraw 
from the front; but national pride and his strong sense of 
duty invariably prompted him to resist their friendly importu- 
nities; and wherever the enemy’s fire waxed hottest, there did 
the editor of the Times pitch his camp-stool, observing, with 
an atrocious Fleet-street accent, “ Nong, je ne voo pas me ré- 
tirer ; il fo que je fasse mon correspondance pour mon journal.” 
When a fragment of a shell carried off the crown of his straw 
hat, he philosophically observed, “ Hooroosement il ne fait pas 
froid ;’ and when 4 rifle-bullet twitched his pen from betwixt 
his fingers, he ey a, “ C'est egal, j’ai un autre dans mon 

he,” and, producing it, concluded his letter in time for the 

ome mail. 

The audience, com entirely of the middle and lower 
classes, were charmed with the English editor’s coolness and 
=. When, after his capture by the Chinese, he persisted, 

n the intervals of torture, in exp ning at considerable length 
to his tormentors that “ L’ Angleterre était la premiére pays du 
monde,” the bravos were an } and when, towards the 
end of the fifth act, he paused, on his way to execution, to sing 
with a manly voice a couple of stanzas of “God Save the 
Queen,” the admiration of the house broke out in thunders of 
applause, such as we never before heard in any theatre. 

t was very Ome for English eyes to see and for English 
ears to hear all this; the fun the Parisians made of us was so 
fair and so good-natured, and the praise they awarded to our 
slow but steadfast courage was so hearty and unreserved. 
Recalling to mind the stupid, brutal, “Goddams,” the 

Englishmen of the Boulevards in former days, and com- 

ng them with the brave, intelligent, well-favoured gentle- 
man whe, in 1861, represented our nation on the French stage 
in their stead, we —~ imagined that France and England 
were at length beginning to iate and underst one 
another; that the entente cordiale was becoming something 
not been commingled in vain on the stony 


more than an ironical phrase; and that the best 
wo of the Crimea, and in the muddy waters of the 








two nations had 


We need not, therefore, attempt to describe the amount of 
surprise and pain with which we have beheld the stage 
Frenchman whom Mr. Kinglake, with a dramatic licence far 
bolder than that indulged in by the author of the Prise de 
Pekin, gravely proposes that history should accept as a faith- 
ful delineation of the soldier and the statesman of the Second 
Empire. The character he draws is not, indeed, new to us. 
We have seen it in anes published some sixty 

ears ago, representing “ y” as “the Corsican monster,” 
a sallow, te suppliant on his knees to the chivalrous 
and burly King o' England ; we have read of it in the ignoble 
libels with which hired li hacks used to assail the First 
Napoleon and his Marshals. e wild pamphlets of Red Re- 
publicans and the spiteful gossip of exiled Orleanists have, we 
all know, done their best to roduce and adapt to the pre- 
sent Emperor of the French and his adherents the same forms 
of ridicule and calumny; and it is not surprising that they 
should employ their forced leisure in doing so; but we must 
confess that we are sincerely grieved to find that such a man 
as Mr. Kinglake should have been so simple as to permit him- 
self to be made their cat’s-paw on this occasion. * *—Review 
of “ Crimean Campaign.” 





THE ROYAL MAUSOLEUM AT FROGMORE. 


Early in January last year, Professor L. Gruner and Mr. A. 
J. Humbert were honoured with the Queen’s commands to 
prepare designs for a Royal Mausoleum to be erected at Frog- 
more. One condition was especially imposed by her Majesty ; 
viz., that the central portion of the structure should be roofed 
in and substantially completed in the course of the year. To- 
wards the end of Jan q were submitted and 
roved. On the 15th of h the foundation-stone was laid 
y the Queen ; and the dome over the central oc was 
turned about the middle of October. The building was con- 
secraied by the Bishop of Oxford in the presence of H. M. and 
all the members of the royal family on the 17th of Dec.; and 
on the following I, the = — of the Prince Con- 
sort were remov m Windsor, and placed in a tem 
in the new edifice. test 
The mausoleum is in the form of a cross; the arms (or 
limbs) of which are of equal length ; with the addition of a 
porch on the eastern side. Externally, the breadth is 70 feet, 
and the length 80 feet. The extreme height from the general 
level of the ground to the top of the cross is 83 feet; and the 
height from the floor of the structure to the top of the central 
roof, exclusive of the cross, is 70 feet. Internally, there is a 
tral octagonal chamber, 30 feet in diameter, and 65 feet 
Pe sae with an octagonal dome: each arm of the cross 
is 16 feet square. There are connecting corridors or 
at the back of the four main supports of the dome ; a ing ac- 
cess to each of the arms of the cross, independently of the 
central ion of the structure. 
The ot the building is raised considerably above the 
ground; and beneath is a vaulted crypt or chamber, to which 
access 
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per was constructed for the purpose of insuring rr ey the Northerner said, ‘ Thou writes 'a boony hand, thou|in other words, on the line between Canada and British 


of the superstructure, by obtaining a free current o 


neath it. dost; thou maks th weel; thou’rt just the chap I 


lost.’ ‘I am glad you think so,’ was the reply. ‘Ah, thou | Columbia. 


Dr. Travers Twiss, F.R.G.S., said if the Hudson Bay Com- 


The exterior of the building to the height of about 10 or 11/ want.’ ‘Indeed,’ sald e Londoner. ‘Yes, indeed,’ said | pany had power under their charter to throw impediments in 


feet is faced entirely with ite, and above this with Port- 
jand stone and granite. 


and constructed in the most solid manner, a large proportion 


columns are of polished granite. 


Sunderland ; ‘I’m a man of few words; noo, if thou’lt come | the way of a passage across their territory, either for a rail- 
e walls are of unusual thickness, | ower to canny and Sunderland, thou see’st, I'll gie thee a hun- | way or a telegraph, there was a higher power in this country 
dred and twenty pound a-year—and that’s a plum thou dosn’t | which could remove those impediments; and therefore he 
of the stones weighing from one ton to one ton andi half, and | meet wi’ every day in thy life, I reckon—noo, then? The | saw no reason for des 
some a8 much as from three to four tons. All the external | Londoner thanked the admirer of his penmanship most grate- | the object in view. 


ir as to the ultimate accomplishment of 
n discussing the legal effect of the char- 


fully, and intimated that he would like to consult Mr. Lindsay | ter, Dr. Twiss remarked upon the international difficulties 


The interior of the buildin - will be faced with coloured upon the subject. ‘Ah, that’s reet,’ said our honest friend; | which frequently arose in reference to questions of boundary, 


marbles and serpentines, combined with frescoes and other |‘ that’s reet; all fair and above board with ——; that’s reet,’ | owin 
and in walked Mr. Lindsay, who cordially greeted his Sunder- | boun 
rose | greatest confusion. This very difficulty arose between our- 
been | selves and the United States in settling the Oregon bound 
ry |in 1846. The grant to the Hudson Bay Company contain 


decorations. Keeping in mind the deep and incessant inte- Q 

rest taken by the Prince in the development of the material | land friend, after which the gentleman at the desk ports 
roductions of this and other countries, there was an anxious | and informed Mr. Lindsay of the handsome offer which h 

vesire on the part of those who had been intrusted with the | made to him to enter the Sunderland shipowner’s office. ‘ Ve 


g to the practice of diplomatists to select a river as the 
ary line, which when traced to its source caused the 


construction of his tomb to avail themselves to the utmost of well, sir,’ said Mr. Lindsay, ‘I should be sorry to stand in your | the words “land upon the rivers,” and such a phrase, either 


all such materials suited to the purpose as could be readily | way ; £120is more than 


can at present afford to pay you in| in a treaty or a grant, was always assumed to mean all the 


procured, more particularly from the British dominions. | the department in which you are now placed ; you will find | land up to the headwaters of the river. Of course, the grant 


Thus the woodwork is of Indian teak, the roofs of Australian | my friend ——a good 


and kind master, and under the eircum- | was limited if it turned out to conflict with prior possession 


copper: Wales and Ireland contribute a variety of marbles: | stances I think the sooner you know each other the better. | by other countries. Dr. Twiss then briefly reviewed the pro- 


Scotland and the Channel Islands supply granite; whilst Eng- | Allow me, therefore, Mr. ——, to introduce _ to the Right 
jand is represented by her Portland stone, her granite from | Hon. W. E. Gladstone, her Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exche- 
Devon and Cornwall, and her Cornish serpentine. Belgium,| quer.’ Mr. Gladstone had been engaged in making a note of 
France, Italy, Greece, and Portugal, also furnish marbles to | some shipping returns for his budget. The Sunderland ship- 
enrich the interior of the edifice. owner, you may be sure, was a little taken aback at first; but 
It is intended that a large sarcophagus, of dark grey Aber- | he soon recovered his self-possession, and quite enjoyed the 
deen granite, should occupy the centre of the structure under | joke as well as Mr. Gladstone did.” 
the dome. The sarcophagus will rest upon a step of polished ; 
black marble, with kneeling angels in bronze, at the four WHOLESALE Brii-Maxkrne.—Once upon a time there lived 
angles; and upon it will be placed a recumbent statue of the a family of sewed muslin kings in Glasgow, and the whole 
Prince Consort, in white marble. This work is now being | kingdom and colonies were filled with their fabrics and their 
executed by Baron Marochetti, who has been honoured with | fame. They carried on their business in a magnificent palace ; 
her Majesty’s commands to prepare and carry into execution | they had “ houses” in England and Ireland ; they had servants 
the design. In this double sarcophi it is intended that | by the thousand ; their riches were supposed to be tremendous ; 
ultimately the Queen’s remains shall likewise be deposited by | and | wore good black cloth, and fared sumptuously every 
the side of her beloved and deeply lamented Consort ; and a - hey were said to be connoisseurs of the fine arts, re- 
recumbent statue to correspond with that of the Prince will | gular attenders at church, and were generally regarded as ca- 
be placed next to his. Long may this be wanting! . members of society. They were known to the world as 
On the upper part of the bronze door-frame, in the porch, | D. and J. Macdonald and Co., sewed muslin manufacturers, 
will be the following inscription :— and, like the celebrated firm of Dombey and Son, they did 
ALBERTI PRINCIPIS QVOD MORTALE ERAT business in the wholesale and for exportation line. Whether 
HOC IN SEPVLCRO DEPONI VOLVIT the failure of the potato crop in 1845 had anything to do with 
VIDVA MC@RENS VICTORIA REGINA the affairs of the firm we know not, but, at all events, in the 
VALE DESIDERATISSIME! HIC DEMVM course of that season they added the manufacture of accom- 
CONQVIESCAM TECVM modation bills to the sewed muslin business, and between the 
TROVE IN CHENTO CONSVRSAM. two trades the establishment swelled into enormous propor- 
The central portion of the structure is the only part at pre- | tions. For twelve years the bill-making business went on with 
sent roofed in; temporary brick walls have been erected increasing prospe' Re until no less than seventy-five persons 
under each of the four large arches supporting the octagon | were employed in the process, and the sums turned over in 
and dome above ; forming a chamber complete in itself, 30 | consequence were counted by hundreds of thousands. But ruin 
feet in diameter, and 65 feet high, in which the stone sarco- | came at last, and in 1857 the firm fell in pieces like a castle of 
phagus is placed. The external walls, owing to delays aris-| cards, mortally smiting a bank in the crash, and leaving hun- 
ing from the difficulty experienced in obtaining the marble dreds of trusting people without a penny in the world. The 
and granite, are yet far from being complete.— Buslder, Feb. 28. | usual forms of bankruptcy were then brought into play, and 
———71+~-———_ after the examination — had —. passed ~ i ” took 
Paris Fasmrons For Marcu.—Walking dress, or morning | farewell of their country. Five years elapse and the firm again 
dress, is more than ever simple and without effect; and in the | turn up in Glasgow on the roll of the Sheriff Court in the 











visions of the treaties of Ryswick and Utrecht, under which 
the French ceded to us their possessions in North America; 
and he pointed out on the map the boundary lines that were 
then agreed upon between the two countries. He submitted 
that these treaties threw light upon the charter, which granted 
to the Hudson Bay Company the land on all the rivers flow- 
ing into Hudson Bay and Hudson Straits. Finally, he spoke 
in commendation of the policy pursued by the Hudson Bay 
Company, so far as regards their trading relations with the 
Indians, and remarked upon the great prospective importance 
of the territory held by them. 


ImposturRE BY Rai..—A local re states that another fe- 
male impostor, the counterpart of the notorious Alice Grey, 
has fallen into trouble at Wolverhampton. The custom of 
the woman was to travel from town to town by railway, and 
to be found lying at the bottom of a carriage, (an empty one 
always being chosen), in an apparently insensible state. She 
had, it seems, some partiality for restoratives, and when con- 
sciousness dawned upon her she told a sad tale to her attend- 
ants of having been drugged and robbed. From benevolent 
persons she extracted cash for pity. Wolverhampton has 
proved an unlucky town for the impostor, where she was re- 
cognised ; and the magistrates have sent her to prison for 
three months. 


Tue Rvirme Passion.—A correspondent of a London 
sporting paper thus announces, in a late number, a run of the 
East Sussex Hounds. Note the almost equal interest with 
which the death of a man, a horse, and a dog, is chronicled. 

“On Tuesday, the 24th inst., I regret to say a fatal accident 
and other misfortunes occurred with these hounds. It bein, 
a fine hunting morning there were a great many visitors and 
strangers from Hastings at the meet at Crowhurst village. The 
hounds first drew Rackwed, which proved a blank; then 
went over Crowhurst Park eo Monkham Wood, and crossed 
the railroad to Felcham, where they found a fox. He headed 

















pear as it were incognito, or at least | shape of a petition from David and Robert Macdonald, the se- 
— ae 7 a ~3 aed be reproach of wishing to be re-| nior and junior partners, for a discharge under their sequestra- 
marked by her toilet. The training dresses, except for cere-| tion. This was op by the Liquidator of the Western 
monial occasions, have been altogether abandoned, and fairly | Bank; and Sheriff Bell refused the petition hoc statu. His 
driven out of fashion by those terrible shafts of ridicule to | lordship was induced to resist the application of the Macdon- 
which French people of all classes are 80 peculiarly sensitive. | alds on a variety of grounds, and, among others, because the 
The mode of wearing the dress drawn up (imitated, if we are | final balance sheet of the firm exhibited a deficiency of assets 
not mistaken, from the English) is now becoming very general | When compared with the liabilities amounting to £212,288, 
in Paris; the cage americani has proved to be the only sub-| While the nominal value of the accommodation bills remain- 
structure capable of supporting the drawn-up skirt gracefully ons. unpaid at the date of sequestration was upwards of £383,- 
and without leaving any disagreeable mark on the stuff. . It was also found that out of seventy-five persons who 
This year cloth paletots are so much a la mode that they | had accommodated” the firm with their names, there were 
are worn either for a visit or for an ordinary promenade, | 0 fewer than fifty-five with whom they had no “ business 
varying only slightly in form and ornament, according to the | transactions or relations whatsoever”—always excepting the 
importance of the occasion : the paletot with three seams in | bill relations—while thirty-two of that number were only 
the back, ornamented with passementerie, is that usually | known to the great house in Hanover-street by name.— Glasgow 
adopted for the finest descriptions ; occasionally a narrow band Herald. 
of astracan is sewn over these seams, which gives a rich effect} Triat or A New Traction ENGrxe.—On the 2ist a num- 
to the garment. The most fashionable colours of such paletots | ber of eminent engineers and scientific men assembled for the 
are fawn and bleu de Mexique. purpose of witnessing some experiment made with a new 
A total absence of exaggeration in the form and decoration | traction engine, manu! red by the firm of Messrs. — 
of chapeaux by the ladies who govern the French taste in such | and Porter, of Rochester, the patent The engine selec 
matters is all we have to mention for the moment on the in- | for the trial was one of several which are now being manu- 
exhaustible subject of bonnets. factured for the Yudanamutana Copper and Mining Company, 
Walking Dress.—Black poplin robe, drawn_up by interior | Australia. Shortly after one o'clock the engine started from 
laces over a coloured jupon with cloth band. Blue cloth three- | the —— at Strood with four heavy w ns attached, each 
seamed paletot, trimmed on the sleeve with an ornament of | laden with baulks of timber, the total weight of each waggon, 
passementerie of the same colour. Black velvet bonnet, orna-| with its freight, being close upon five tons. With this load 
mented on the top with a liberal profusion of feathers, in the | the engine traversed the narrow streets of Strood, turning the 








midst of which appear two blue flowers. A small muff, gants|sharp angle at the turnpike and ascending a long incline of 
de Suéde, black kid boots with high red heels, and violet stock- | about 1 in 12, for upwards of a mile, at a speed of five miles 


an hour. The engine was then turned towards a hill with a 


ings, complete this toilet. med 
ul rise of 1 in 8—the steepest of the kind in the neighbourhood 


Dress—Robe of white satin, with two very deep 


lace flounces on the skirt: the bottom of the dress and the top | —and, notwithstanding the exceedingly soft, sloppy state of 
of each fluunce are trimmed with a narrow silk ruching. The | the road, ascended to the top with the train of waggons at the 


corsage is round-waisted, and provided with a bertha (of the | rate of about three miles an hour. After travelling some dis- 
same material as the dress) also trimmed with lace. The puff-|tance at speeds varying from three to six miles an hour, the 
sleeves are in tulle. A bouquet of light blue flowers, from | engine and train descended the !ong inclines, and . + reached 
which descends on one side a similar coloured floral train, im-| the turnpike roads, where two more heavily-] 

parts an additional grace to this charming ball 


pearls, and a small white feather. Pearl necklace. 


en waggons 
costume. The| wereattached, swelling the weight, with the engine to u 4 
headdress, in the form of a diadem, is composed of blue velyet,| of 40 tons. Once more the engine was started, and, with- 
out the least apparent difficulty, it dragged its load over every 

Evening Dress.—Black moire antique robe, having round the | variety of ground, and through the streets, arriving at the 





short back over towards St. Leonard's, and they ran him very 
fast down the brooks for about a mile and a half, where they 
turned short to the right over the channel. The huntsman 
and three tlemen were ene | the hounds down the 
brooks, and came to the stream that divides the marsh which 
runs into the main channel. Capt. Tuke, of the Nottingham 
militia, who was well mounted on a favourite horse of Mr. 
Claude Norris (with whom he was on a visit) was taking a 
leap over this stream, when, the ground being rotten, fhe 
horse slipped, threw his rider over his head, and fell on him. 
The master and several other gentlemen were soon up to ren- 
der assistance, and quickly released the unfortanate gentle- 
man, but he only breathed once or twice, then dropped his 
head and died. This sad event cast great gloom over all pre- 
sent. Three parts of the field, however, were Waiting at 
Pepsom Woods for the hounds to come over the channel, as 
they were almost certain of their fox’s point. The huntsman 
and first gentlemen knew nothing of the unfortunate affair, as 
they were one piece before ; so, the rest of the. field joining in, 
went on merrily, till they killed their fox, after a capital run 
of 1 hour and 40 minutes, over a great deal of the best part of 
the East Sussex country. The last three miles were very 
fast ; it required a good horse to keep with the hounds, as the 
water and fencing were very thick. As Mr. Clark, of Ewhurst- 
green, well-known in Mr. Scratton’s country, in Essex, was 
going over a drop on a nice thorough-bred chesnut mare, she 

ell and broke her back, and died instantly. I have heard 
since that one of the hounds was run over by a train, and had 
its head taken clean off. It was a good day's sport for those 
who knew nothing of the misfortunes, but their mirth was 
grievously cut short when they became aware of the facts.— 
A FoxHunTeER.” 





Lrserty on Deatu; A Toven Story.—It is constantly af- 
firmed by the bird-catchers, and breeders and rearers of the 
common kinds of English song and other birds, ir myheigh- 
bourhood, that many of these while themselves at liberty, will 
feed and rear their young, if taken nest and all, and placed 
and arranged so that they can get at them, in a cage near 
their haunts. It is, however, as constantly affirmed that 
when the young so reared, are vy! fledged and nearly fit to 
fly, but are perceived by the old birds to be reall ers, 
that they invariably bring them poison to eat, and so destro 


them. have heard this affirmed respecting linnets, gold- 
edge of the skirt a narrow — of the same stuff: the pecu-| factory at about five o'clock, after an absence of upwards of 


liarly elegant trimming on the the plastron of the cor- | three hours.—Daily Times, Feb. 26. 
sage, and the cuffs and jokeys of the sleeves consist of white 
satin ribbon covered with black terie, and produce} Rupert Lanp.—At a meeting of the Royal Geographical 
an excellent effect. The top of the corsageis ornamented with | Society, on the 16th ult., Sir 
a la blond bow, provided with two short but wide ends President, in the chair, the first 
edged with lace, now very much worn in Paris. coiffure 
is composed of black lace and a tuft of roses and rose-leaves | H. Synge, RE., F.R.G.S. The first description of the boun- 
forming a diadem.—Le Follet. daries of Rupert Land occurs in the charter granted A. D. 
1669 by Charles IT. to the “ Company of Adventurers trading 
Mr. GLADSTONE Has A Goop OrreR.—“ Bow Bell,” in the | to Hudson Bay,” to encourage them effectually to prosecute 
Durham Advertiser, tells the following amusing story :—‘“ By | the discovery of a new to the South Sea. The object 
the by, I heard the other evening a capital anecdote, in which | of this discovery was still the short passage to the Indies ever 
Mr. Lindsay figures ; and as the story has not yet appeared in | supposed to exist b’ and su uently known by the 
print I may venture to narrate it, especially as it is remarka-| name of the North West Passage. hatever Rupert d 
bly —- to the present time. A brusque but wealthy + 4 may be, it is a grant in trust for this purpose solely. The 
owner of Sunderland once entered the London office of Mr.| passage really exists, tut practically by land; overland, 
Lindsay on business. ‘Noo—is Lindsay in? inquired the | not by sea. This route, shown by official explorations to be 
Northern diamond in the rough. ‘Sir! exclaimed the clerk | feasible beyond dispute, is as to telegraphic communication 
to whom the inquiry was addressed. ‘ Weel, then, is Misther| about to be opened through joint efforts making by Canada 
Lindsay in, see’st thou? ‘He will be in shortly, said|and British Columbia. This will lead to the inhabitatioa of 
the clerk; ‘will you wait? The Sunderland shipowner | the = 
intimated that he would wait, and was ushered into an adja-| ground. 
assie, ae sees engaged in ing sta-|so can give a title to it? Rupert Land is a country defined 
tistics. Our and friend the roam eovecal tanes, by the charter in certain relations to the supposed maritime 
and after awhile deliberately walked to the table , and the scope of the paper was to show, from geo- 
description and from hi , that it does not in- 
the territories of the Red River and Saskatchewan, or, 





paper read was—“ Ru 











Ww the | passage 
occupant of the room was seated, and took careful note of the a 
writer's doings. Shortly the copier looked up inquiringly, ' cl 








erick I. Murchison, K.C.B., 
Land: the Colony and its Limits.” By Captain Millington 





finches, and blackbirds over and over again, by such respecta- 
ble witnesses, that the fact of the young birds being reared in 
captivity by their parents at large, and their very sudden and 
cpanel deaths as invariably, when nearly fit to fly, ma 

be taken as proved facts. Only one man ventured to specify 
the cause of death, which, in the case of a nest of young 
blackbirds, he declared to be ivy berries, which he found in 
the young birds’ mouths; that they were perfectly well, and 
well fed till the morning of their death, which was, as it is 
always said to be, quite sudden and simultaneous with them 
all. Every eye-witness of these things declares that hunger 
was not, and could not be, the cause of death, for they know 
well enough the indications of hunger in young birds, as in- 
deed they ought. Can any of your readers ihrow any light 
on this?—Corresp. English paper—The Editor replies, “We 
incline to accept the theory of death by starvation, rather 
than that of death by poison a pe § the parent. 
Some letters on this subject appeared several years since, 

& 





but no reliable proof was forthcoming.” 





| ANOTHER SENSATIONAL ATRocITY.—Since the departure of 
d to its transition into a colony from a hunting- | Olmar, another candidate for public fayour has appeared at 
question arises, who possesses this country,and | the Alhambra. Verrecke, “ the renowned Bel, 


artist, pro- 


| nounced by the press of Europe es an unrivalled performer,” 
| is announced as appearing nightly at that establishment. 


The aerial po of Olmar, walking head down- 
wards from the ing, were surely enough to satisfy public 
sensation, and taste for the dangerous; but Verrecke attempts 
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feats certainly more dreadful to look at. He isastrong, power- 
ful, active a man, and by no means such a light Selght as 
Olmar. e commences his ces by standing on a 
platform erected opposite the stage, and on a level with the 
topmost gallery of the Alhambra. Holding on to stirrups at- 
tached to the ends of two ropes, he takes one long and steady 
swing towards a trapéze which is fixed in the centre of the 
building, and at a t height from the ground ; arriving there, 
he in an instant releases his hold from the swing, and,taking a 
header flies through the air, passing between the ropes of the 
trapeze, arresting his fall by catching his feet at the point where 
the stick of the trapeze is attached to the ropes; and there he 
swings, head downwards for a second or two. Recovering his 
position, he then goes through sundry feats, and assumes sun- 
dry positions which require great strength, nerve, and ability. 
These finished, a drum is up to him by means of a ro 
let down from the top of the building ; he fastens it to his body, 
and sitting on the trapeze lag & tune onit. He then, with 
the drum still attached, lets his body downwards, releasing 
one by one all the points of his hold, till at last one sees him 
ee only by the nape of his neck, his head being bent 
backward over the bar of the trapéze. In this fearful position 
he again plays his drum. This is indeed a fearful position, 
and one that makes the blood of ny men run cold. The 
night we were there he let fall one of the drumsticks, which 
eame rattling down on to the boards below, leaving us to con- 
ceive what would happen should the man himself but slip the 
precarious and slight hold he has on the slippery bar by means 
of his neck, a posture in which the human frame can have no 
grip—the anatomy of the parts forbid it. 

ighly as we approve of athletic feats requiring bodily 
strength, pluck, and agility, we cannot admire a performance 
in which a fellow creature encounters danger simply for dan- 
ger’s sake, and places himself nightly on the verge of a sudden 
and fearful destruction.— London paper. 





Greek Meetrnc Greex.—Dr. Campbell, editor of the 
British Banner, has brought an action for libe nst the Sa- 
turday Review. That journal had quizzed Dr. Campbell for 
publishing some absurd letters, declaring that in his view to 
subscribe to the Hasign—a publication belonging to the plain- 
tiff,—was the best way to evangelize China, and more than 
hinted that the subscriptions were fo ies. They certainly 
looked like it, but to the surprise of the public the subscribers 
turned up in court, one singularly bluff person remarking that 
he was not Mrs. Harris. ere can be little doubt that Dr. 
Campbell is entitled to his moderate da: of £50, the in- 
sinuation Seng Sameera, and equally little that he is tryin 
to punish the rday Review for covering him with the ridk 
cule really deserved by his vanity. When a divine asserts that 
the sale of a newspaper of his own will assist the evangeliza- 
tion of China, he deserves to be laughed at, and is sure, whe 
ther he deserves it or not, to be suspected.—Spectator, Feb. 28. 





It is an unusual circumstance to see the editor and proprie- 
tor of one newspaper prosecuting in a Court of Justice the 
writer in another newspaper; but this anomaly has been just 
witnessed in the Court of Queen’s Bench, where a Dr. Camp- 
bell, the conductor of a religious published in London, 
called the British Ensign, comm: an action for libel against 
the Saturday Review. The trial began on the 26th, and Jasted 
throughout the whole of the day. It was resumed again the 
following morning, and has concentrated much attention. The 
article complained of is in the usual style of the Saturday Re- 
view ; very clever, readable, and smart, but bitterly sarcastic, 
which the religious Doctor seems to have been stung to the 
quick. Although the action has been instituted nst the 

blisher of the Saturday Review, the real defendants are Mr. 
Berestord Hope, and Mr. H. D. Cook. It appears that Dr. 
Campbell was in the habit of addressing through his publica- 
tion letters to the late Prince Consort and to the Queen, in 
which he aay out the danger of the Protestantism of the 
Prince of Wales being undermined by his journey to Rome, 
and to his studying at an English University. One of his let- 
tera to the Queen commences in this plain fashion :—* Your 
Majesty's connection with Christianity is not less remarkable 
than your connection with idolatry. One hundred and eighty 
millions of immortal beings are at this moment bowing down 
to sticks and stones, and worshipping the works of own 
hands, while they submit to the sway of your Majesty.” Of 
course writing of this kind was an admirable peg on which the 
Saturday Renew could hang its witticisms, and it did so with 
masterly effect. 

A good deal of amusing raillery was produced by the way 
in which the reviewer qu one of the Doctor's subscribers, 
who d himself “ An Old Soldier,” but the plaintiff 
produced in the witness-box the veritable “ Old Soldier” him- 
self, a Mr. Simpson, who it seems was a colour-serjeant, and 
helped to circulate the British Ensign. The Doctor seems to 


be fond of military titles, for he called one of the papers with | ! 
British Banner and ano- 1 
ther the British Standard. Before the action was commenced, | ; 


which he was formerly connected the 


the , ‘aivtift was asked to point out the features in the attack 
about which he complained, but the negotiations for a satis- 
factory arrangement failed. The point of the libel consisted 
in calling Dr. Campbell an impostor, and accusing him of 
“scandalous and itious conduct.” The trial terminated 
yesterday ina verdict for the plaintiff—damages £50.—Hurop. 
Times. 





RuopomontTape.—Last week a profound and philosophical 
writer presented his readers with a full-length of a Mr. Mor- 
ley Punshon, as he appeared at Exeter Hall,—physically, in- 
tellectually, and morally. (See Albion of last week.) The 
artist examined his subject long and steadfastly, he says, 
through “undimmed glasses,” and found it to be a “ heavy se- 
raph,” with a countenance which, he assures us, is caricatured 
by the photographs distributed at the door of the Hall; these 

otographs representing, according to him, a something “ be- 
tween Sykes and Chadband sensuousness dominated 
by unscrupulous ferocity.” Then we have a t deal more, 
in the same preternatural style, but so profound as to be 
scarcely fathomable, for nearly all that can be clearly discerned 
is that Mr Punshon has a most “striking exp’ ion” in his 
“massive back.” But this is all by the way: the passage 
which I beg to call your particular attention is the following: 
“ There is really a basis of much fundamental human breadth 
under artificial and ap tly sacerdotal controul.” There, 
sir, do you understand that? I 
time, I turned the words backw and forwards, and at last 

I made it out. It means that Mr. Punshon’s trowsers were 
really too tight for him, and seemed to have been made by a 
preaching tailor. But what a roundabout way of stating so 
simple a tact! 


his fundamental breadth ?—Corresp. Examiner. 





Over anp Unper.—Pending the completion of the great 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, which will not be finished in less than 


to | rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is an: they 


uzzled over it for a long | 4 


And who is Mr. Punshon ? or whocares about | fri 


roposed to lay the rails on the present Toad, 
Ei some places, however, the old road, which tefleas steep, bu 
which was abandoned on account of its exposure to ava- 
lanches. These can be guarded by efficient roofs, and 
the gradients could be overcome without any difficulty by 
powerful engines. Indeed, the success of the railway over the 
Alleghanies demonstrates the practicability of the under- 
taking. The English company who have projected this work 
are willing to lay down an experimental railway at their own 
expense. 
Ristort anp Dumas; a Ruprure.—The other day we 
stated that M. Dumas had written a tragedy, in five acts, in 
five days for Madame Ristori, and was engaged in writing two 
other tragedies for the distinguished artist, to be brought out 
in England. The arrangements are, however, now broken. 
M. Dumas’ pen is suspended, and the Cleopatra and the Maria 
Antonietta are to slumber in his brain. The Prologue and the 

lan of the latter had been completed and read to Madame 
istori, who expressed her satisfaction with them; but some 
serious differences have arisen between the author and the 
actress, and hence the interruption. It appears that the ‘ Notte 
di Firenze,’ the production of five days, was brought out at 
the Fondo, in pan nea without the intervention of Madame 
Ristori, though written at her request; and notwithstanding 
the success which attended its performance, the ‘ Administra- 
tion’ of the company has shown no eagerness to bring it out 
a second time.— Atheneum. 





Toe Mrppie Lever Catastropue.—The liability of the 
Middle Level Commissioners to compensations for injur- 
ies occasioned by the recent floods is to be tested at the ensu- 
ing Norwich Assizes ; upwards of 100 writs having been served 
upon the Commissioners. The cost of the various works 

ready undertaken, excludin ——- the question of 
compensation, amounts to nearly 100,0007. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 740.—By Dr. Novotney. 
BLACK. 








White to play, and checkmate in 4 moves. 





SoLuTION TO PROBLEM No. 739. 
The solution to this two-move enigma consists in White's 
playing 1. B to K B 8; and whatever Black then does, White 
mates with one piece or another. 


The follow ¢ is from the little Dutch collection of parties, 
entitled Prot Pr Anderenes in Nederland.” It was played by 
him against M. Dufresne. 





White(A.) Black (D.) White (A.) Black (D.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK Py rb | Kt to K Kt5 
2K KttoB3 Kt to B3 18 QKttksKtP Kt to BY, ch 
3 K BtoBé Kt to B3 19 R tks Kt K Btks Kk 
4KKttoKt5i(a) P toQ4 20 QB toKt2(A) toK5 

5 K P tks P 3 St RAG 2QtoKB tks QBP 
6 Pto ©) to K R38 22K to Q Kt see oO 
7 Kt to 3 Kttke B 4 Rd. sBP BtoK B4 
8 P tks Kt P to K 5 (d) M Kttkse KR R tks Kt 
9KKttoKS5 KBtoQ3 WBRtwoQB tks B 

10 PtoK B4 P tks P en pass. | 26 P to Q6 BtoQ2 
11 KKtretakes Castles 27 Ktto K7, ch to B 

2 Castles K Bto B4, ch | 2R toQ Kt toK B3 
13 KKttoQ4(e) P to QKt4(/) | WKttoQs ty 
4PtoQKt4 K Btks P 30RtoQ tks 

5 KttoQB6 K BtoBdch j| 31QtksQ to K 8, ch 
16 KtoR QtoK tks R BtksQ 





82Q 
And White resigned. (+) 





(a) P to Q 4 is, in our opinion, a stronger move.—(b) This 
counter attack of Cozio’s gives Black a very fine game.—({c) The 
move countenanced by Morphy in the present state of affairs. —(d) 
After this, although White holds a pawn plus, the chances ap 
to us to run rather in Black's Srene—(e) Had White > aagee to 
R, Black could either have pinned the K Kt, or mov: ttoK5 
with a capital position.—( f) Ail this is very clever and ingenious 
on both s a cage | K to K square next time, a move, 
however, which Black’s rejoinder puts for ever out of the ques- 
tion.—(h) This move appears to us to lose the game: Anderssen 
had only to play this B to Q R 3, and his previous sacrifice of the 
exchange was sound, surely.—(#) A very strong move, as will seon 
be =" will be found that the Bishops can easily arrest 
and cut off the advanced Pawns. 





CLUB RATES. 


We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction wi! 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 


cen Fo Se yak We RSet us in form 
lubs. 
met each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Ibion as he may tnink its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus venller us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
ends. 
Taree Cc ~ omy is: —— a Gen of the A OR 
opies, one year, ; an e 
poy the Albion : of which a List is published 
n foes Pages eo getter- —. 
ve Copies, one year. ; and an Copy e aND 
P year, ; Done, ~< 





seven years, a plan has been laid before the Italian Govern- 
ment for constructing a railway over the mountain. It is 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 
A brilliant engagement in Boston, (at the Academy of Music,) 


ob! the management to announce to the public that this 
tre Sil suspend performances for two weeka, aa 


REOPENING TUESDAY, APRIL 7. 





SATURDAY, MARCH 21, at 1234 P.M., 
MATINEE FRANCAISE, 

UN GENTILHOMME PAUVRE. 
Comedy in two acts, by M. Dumanoir. 
Admission, 50 cents. No reserve seats. 

SATURDAY EVENING, March 21, 

REPETITION OF THE GREAT SUCCESS, 

NOS INTIMES, 


(Original of Bosom Friends. }} 
Comedie in four acts, by M. Victorien Sardou. 
Doors Open at 6%; Curtain raised at 734 o'clock precisely. 
can be ordered for 11}¢ P.M. 
Office for subscriptions and reserved seats, 


H. DARDONVILLE, No. 623 Broadway. 


VICTORIA. 

PHACE, STRUGGLE, AND TRIUMPH, 
A New Symphonie for great Orchestra, by 
ROBERT GOLDBECK, 

Will be produced at 
IRVING HALL, TO-NIGHT, MARCH 21. 
The New York German Liederkranz, 

Messrs. Mr_is, Mason, and Tuomas, 


And a Grand Orchestra of Sixty Performers of the Philharmonic 
Society, will assist. 


J. BEVRIDCE & CO., 
BREWERS OF MALT LIQUORS, 
NE Orange County, New York. 
DEPOT, NO. 121 WARREN STREET, NEW YOBK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1812. 


Parties who have been accustomed to the style of Ale brewed in 
Great Britain, will find an article suited to their taste in the Ale 
of the above brand, manufactured from the best quality of Malt 











and Hops, celebrated for the purity and uniformity of its charac- 
ter, ap erally known as a stan article. 
For Sale as above in Hhds., Bbis., and half Bbls., for Shipping or 


City use. 





THE DIAPHRAGM FILTER, 

With additional improvements, has been awarded two Gold and 
three Silver Medals by the American and Maryland Institutes and 
by the Massachusetts Mechanics’ Charitable Association. The 
wet season and the works on the New Reservoir make the Croton 
Water wr unclean. Price $4. 

The DIAPHRAGM FILTER, manufactured by ALEXANDER 
McKENZIE, No. 305 Fourth Street, is the kind of Porous Filter 
to which I alluded in my recent vs to the C 

consider the artificial sandstone w 

medium to be an excellent article for the purpose. The instru- 
ment is quite durable, and requires to be reversed occasionally to 


insure its action. 
JAMES B. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist. 
New York, April 25, 1862. 


ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS! 


aT 
JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 


$30 per dozen. 

7, Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 

shirt making. 

IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 

G 

SEMMONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 

GLASS. Invaluable to Sportsmen, Offi- 
Travellers, &c., compact, portable, 
it; combining extrac 

power and wide field of observation. 

Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 
stamp. 


sSEMM Optician, 
669%; Broadway, a vty Pe House, N. Y. 


E IMBREDE’S NEW (THREE CORNERED) 
Ss* BILLET ENVELOPE, just introduced. 
Ses lway, East side. 


LBUMS-—JUST RECEIVED 
AM OMBRED: E'S, Lippincott’s celebrated Albums. 588 
Broadway. 


GREAT VARIETY 
A FINE PHOTOG 




















RAPHIC ALBUMS, 
At very reasonable prices, 
AT GIMEREDES, 
688 way. 


CO & Oss ~ 





VELVET and CLOTH 


CLOAKS 
th |are, as UsuaL, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and the 
BEST styles, 
at 


see CANAL STREET. 





JOSEPH 
SsSTEE L PEN 8S, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
@1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





two E: vings ; or TWO extra Copies, or FOUR 
the getter-ups ‘ 
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Henry Owen, Agent. 
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